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OLD EDINBURGH AND SOME OF ITS BUILDINGS. 
By Henny F. Kerr, F.8.A. Scot. [4.]. 


Read before the Edinburgh Architectural Association, 27th November, 1919. 


DINBURGH is unique in many of its characteristics. One of the most remarkable is the story 
of the hills and valleys upon which it stands. Were these not formed by two opposing forces of 
Nature, Heat and Cold? The voleanic fires raised the hills ; the grinding of the ice floes hol- 

lowed out the valleys. Arthur's Seat, Calton Crags, and the Castle Rock are greater and lesser lava 
uplifts of the great voleanic mountain that covered many square miles of country, and of which the 
Pentland Hills were outer spurs. This great mountain the icefields have swept away, except where the 
harder rocks have withstood the passage of the ice. Thus has been produced that western crag and 
eastern tail formation of hill—the western crag of hard rock protecting the softer eastern portion from 
heing carried seawards by the advancing avalanche. 

Our immediate concern is, however, with the characteristics of the city itself. As there were time 
periods in the making of its site, so there were periods—three great periods—in the development of the 
town. These were the Military, the Ecclesiastical, and what may be called the Burghal Periods, 
hese are arbitrary divisions, and not to be fixed by certain dates. The Military Period arose from the 
necessity of defence, first in using the ‘‘ Castle Rock” as the site of a hill fort, to be resorted to in 
times of danger. Subsequently a strong tower was erected there, and a village of some sort grew on 
the lower (western) surface of the rock. When the military power became stronger, and the need of 
defence greater, the village was removed from the rock, and became the nueleus of a town on the site 
of “ Castle Hill,” about a bow-shot distance east of the castle. The castle and the great tower, built by 
David IT., dominated the site of old Edinburgh for centuries. David’s Tower was erected in 1367-77, 
and was destroyed in the siege of the castle by Sir Wm. Drury in 1572. The position of this tower has 
quite recently been discovered, The sixteenth-century palace buildings at the south-east corner of the 
castle almost adjoined this tower, the under walls of which were enclosed by the erection of the Half 
Moon Battery after 1573. Indeed, in the lower storey of the Half Moon Battery there is the fragment 
of the * Flodden Wall ” still projecting from the old tower at its south-east angle. The position of this 
wall is also identified by the well-known drawing of the siege of the castle in 1572. Down from the 
castle the High Street stretches in dignified breadth to the Netherbow Port, then eastwards the road 
is prolonged by the Canongate through the ecclesiastical township in the precincts of Holyrood Abbey* 
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A map of Edinburgh in the fifte: nth century indicates the extent of the city as contained within 
the early stone wall. It started from the Wellhouse Tower, on the north of the castle (at the base of 
the rock), and skirted the existing marsh (the future North Loch). Then it abruptly turned up the 
castle bank southwards to what is now the east end of the “* Esplanade’’; then across Castle Hill, 
and turning in a south-easterly line crossed the West Bow, at the West Bow Port. From this point 
it took an easterly direction, although not a quite straight course, and at length turned northwards 
to the Netherbow Port, where Edinburgh of that date ended. 
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As for the defence of the northern portion of the city, it is presumed that the wall proceeded from 
the Netherbow Port some distance northwards, and that the craggy steepness of the north-eastern end 
of the hill, and the marsh on the north margin, reaching to the early wall (indicated above) served 
sufficiently for defence. Round about the city outwith the walls were the sites of the ecclesiastic 
foundations. The Greyfriars Monastery was at the junction of the Grassmarket and Candlemaker 
Row. The Kirk o’ Field (S. Mary’s in the Field) was on the top of the slope rising from the Cowgate. 
The Blackfriars Monastery adjoined it, at the east end of the Cowgate. Trinity College Church, on the 
north of the town, was almost overhung by the Calton Crags. 

Edinburgh is a conspicuous instance of the not uncommon arrangement of medieval towns, 
having at one end the eastle, the sign of military protection and domination ; at the other end the 
great abbey, a later protecting and dominating force ; and between these the burgh with its church, 
and Tolbooth, and the people's homes. As someone has said, the people were thus placed between the 
upper and the nether mill stones, and although history records the tyranny of military and ecclesiastic 
rule, it also records the overthrow of both by the burghers. The “ Flodden Wall,” so-called because 
it was hastily formed after the panic of that day, is easily traced, as in great part it used the boundaries 
of the monastic possessions, together with other existing walls, which were partly renewed and partly 
strengthened. It enclosed the Grassmarket on the west, went southwards up the vennel, then crossed 
eastwards along the back of the later Heriot’s Hospital, bounded the grounds of the Greyfriars to 
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Greyfriars or Bristo Port, then eastwards and round the Blackfriars Yards, and enclosed the Cowgate 
at the east, and thence to the Netherbow Port. 

Of the ecclesiastical development a great deal might be recalled. Of the Friaries, Black, Grey, 
and White, only tradition and some historical items remain. But of the three larger churches of the 
city we have some stones standing. ‘There is of the great abbey of Holyrood only a remnant of the 
nave and part of the west front left. From recent excavations in the palace garden the complete 
plan of the church is laid bare ; but no trace of the conventual buildings has been discovered. Both 
the interior and exterior of the remains of the chapel are full of interest and charm, and are justly 
celebrated for excellence of design and skill in execution. St. Giles, the parish church, dates from the 
ninth century, but what can be seen is not earlier than the fourteenth century, and most of it fifteenth 
century ; the famous Crown being of seventeenth-century date. ‘The interior of the church is rendered 
interesting as a historical patchwork. It was vaulted in 1380. After mid-fifteenth century a 
succession of chapels were added, giving breadth to the plan and beauty to the interior. In the 
fourteenth century the Moray Aisle, at the south side of the nave, was formed. In the fifteenth century 
the Albany Aisle, opposite the Moray Aisle ; and also the Preston Aisle, on the south side of the choir. 
In the sixteenth century the small Chapman Aisle, off the Preston Aisle ; and the Lauder Aisle, to the 
suuth of the Moray Aisle, were added. The vaulting of the church was heightened in the fifteenth 
century, and the choir and transepts were lengthened during this later busy church-building period. 

In the fifteenth century there was erected part of a church whose history and design are too little 
known. ‘This is ‘Trinity College Church. Its history is pathetic. It was the latest to be built, it 
was founded under august circumstances, and endowed munificently by Mary of Gueldres, the widow 
of King James II., in 1462. It was pulled down in 1849 to provide a siding for railway trucks. The 
choir with its aisles, the central tower and transepts, and a sacristy were completed. It was a fully 
vaulted church and an excellent example of fifteenth-century design. Its importance may be 
gauged by comparing a bay of Holyrood, St. Giles, and Trinity College. Holyrood is, of course, an 
easy first both in design and scale, but the scale of St. Giles is inferior to that of Trinity College. In 
height alone Holyrood is 10 feet more than Trinity College, and Trinity College, in turn, 10 feet more 
than St. Giles (with its heightened vault). There is in the work at Trinity College Church, both in 
exterior and interior, a delightful freedom and vigour of design. From some scanty plans and the 
re-erected fragment of the choir and apse, it has been possible to recall the appearance of this fine 
The apse shows great power as well as subtlety of design, and in its vault we have the com- 


church. 
Some old photographs, sometimes with the stones numbered for 


pletion of a most impressi\ e interior. 
re-erection, give some idea of the solidity of construction and characteristic design, the tracery of the 
Again, the bold flying buttresses carrying the 


south transept window and the angle buttresses. 
When in process of time it was elected to rebuild 


thrust of the choir vaulting over the aisle roofs. 
the church, it was found that not one-third of the old stones were available for the work, so only a 
poor fragment of the noble church is now incorporated with the modern church of that name in Jeffrey 
Street. The furnishing of the church was as rich as its endowment, and there is preserved in the 
State Apartments of Holyrood Palace the beautiful painted altar piece. Great was the aim, generous 
was the gift, but all was laid waste by blundering haste, and to-day Edinburgh is left so much the 
poorer. 

In the third division of our subject 
atmosphere, an atmosphere that is charged with strong reminiscences of our immediate progenitors, that 
gives a feeling of familiar consciousness to our survey. Let us hope it cultivates a no less powerful 
spirit of reverence for all that is good and is gone. An early print by Holler shows the portion of the 
town from St. Giles to the Canongate Tolbooth, and shows at a glance the distinctive grouping of the 
town to the west of the Netherbow Port, and of the ecclesiastical township of the Canongate. Within 
the city walls the houses were built on narrow closes, conserving every foot of space, and piling storey 


the Burghal development—we enter a somewhat varied 
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on storey ; in the Canongate, although the front of the street was gradually built upon, behind were the 
houses of many courtiers surrounded by large gardens. If we pursue our way from the site of Holler’s 
view, on the south of the city, we will traverse the ancient road—now called the Pleasance—and at the 
foot of the hill pass the Cowgate Port on our left. From thence we would mount St. Mary’s Wynd to 
the Netherbow Port. This was the eastern extremity of the city which was here guarded by this great 
gateway. It was the chief entrance for the city from the south (by St. Marv’s Wynd), from the cast 
(by the Canongate), from Leith (by Leith Wynd). This gateway with its portcullis and tower and spire, 
its circular angle towers, reminiscent of the old palace at Holyrood, and its turnpike stairs, was an 
impressive and practical defence to the city. On passing westwards through its archway we enter the 
city of Edinburgh. The locality of the Netherbow was unique, and viewed from 100 yards up the street 
the prospect was quaint and charming. The late Mr. Bruce Home in a view of this quarter—the 
Nether Bow—shows us on the left Ancrum House, Moubray House, Knox’s House and Balmerino 
House ; the vista closed by the old gateway. With the exception of the Knox and Moubray houses 
all are now gone. The Port itself was pulled down in 1764, and so far as we know it was the first 
municipal “ Improvement.” 

The old Port was not in a state of decay ; but there seems to have been some sort of epidemic for 
the removal of city gates at that time. London had removed its gates in 1760, and the magistrates of 
Edinburgh expressed themselves as apprehensive of the fortified or fortifiable building being seized 
by rebellious persons to the danger of the peaceful citizens. We can afford now to look back upon this 
tims, and in ecalmiess reflect on what has been lost. Even had it been proved to have been an 
obstruction to traffic —which it certainly was not, for what traffic is there or was there ?—there was a 
rem>dy. The gateway could have remiined to mark the end of the city, and the abutting houses 
slightly recessed or arcaded so as to allow of a surplus of trattic to pass on either side. ‘Thus to-day 
this worthy example of Burghal defence might have stood to add its quota to the impressive old world 
town. Knox's and Moubray’s Houses in the immodiate vicinity are object lessons in the retention of 
these old buildings, and thus saving the buildings of the old city from thoughtless demolition. 

It is not only on the sides of the main streets that the good old houses are found, sometimes down 
the closes excellent examples are—or more accurately were—to be met with. or example, the Earl of 
Selkirk’s house in Hyndford Close, removed some years ago for a clergy house. ‘This was a unique 
building, with a tower supported on arches. It was one of our city treasures which ought not to have 
been allowed to disappear. But, as so frequently happens, no one who cares about such things knew 
the danger it was in until the evil was done. 

A little further up the street was Blackfriars Wynd, a wynd full of ecclesiastical residences, and 
almost ey ery house of some distinction. There was at the head of the wynd Clerk of Penicuik’s house, 
formerly Lord Home’s. A little down the left side was a doorway, with the richest lintel in the city, 
also Lauderdale House, and another with a projecting stairease, and soon. On the right-hand side the 
Regent Morton’s House is passed, which is still with us, but shorn of its timber excrescences. Below it 
wu stone land with projecting timber galleries, and at the bottom the Karl of Orkney’s house stood. 
Then adjoining the Cowgate and opposite the Orkney House was the most famous of all, Cardinal 
Beaton’s house. 

}’or some inexplicable reason it was decided to make a thoroughfare for trattic between the Cowgate 
wnd the High Street. ‘The only mode of doing so seemed to the wisdom of that day to make a 40 foot 
street on the line of the old wynd.  ‘lhis straight line of increased width necessitated the sacrifice of old 
buildings on one side of the wynd, so unfortunately it was decided to clear the east side wway—the side 
that contained the best houses, amongst others the Cardinal’s. As ill-luck would have it, by some 
error in levelling perhaps, it was found that as the new road did not suit the floors of the old houses— 
or the floors of the old houses did not suit the fall of the street—the houses on the other side were re- 
moved also! Only the Mortan House escaped. One would have thought that as the Beaton House 
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was the most valuable, some plan would have been adopted to save it. 


With its gardens it was one of 
the most precious buildings of old time in the city, full of years, full of quaintness, full of history ; but 


the straight street, of no moment and of no use, has ruthlessly swept it away along with its sympathetic 
companions. 


[ venture to draw attention to a solution that a little kindly consideration has produced, if a wider 
street is necessary, either for traffic or for sanitary reasons. On the left is shown the plan of the wynd 
as it was: in the centre the plan as it is: and to the right the plan as it might have been. In such a 
scheme some sacrifice is required, but by this we had been able to save many of the old buildings and 
provide a more picturesque thoroughfare in the process. Near the Cowgate, opposite Cardinal Beaton’s 
house, two good houses in the adjoining close have been incorporated with the west side of the new 
street. The real error was in the idea of widening the wynd. Surely this, the most wonderful 
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thoroughfare in the old town, after the West Bow, might have gone unscathed even as a museum for 
our descendants ; and if a street for traftic were essential (which it is not) it might have been cut 
through where less interesting buildings would have been disturbed. I can quite imagine some sani- 
tary expert sagely muttering “ Slums!” No doubt from one point of view our friend is right ; but he 
is perchance taking a one-sided view of the question. 


Some people seem to think that any old buildingif unoccupied must be ruinous 
Some people seem to think that if old buildings are tenanted they must be slums ; it need not be so. 
Of course it often happens—it perhaps usually is true—that our old buildings are slums. And all of 
us can agree in this that slums they must not remain. ‘There is no reason why they should continue 
to beslums. Why thenis thisso? It is not the fault of the buildings ; they are strong, in most cases, 
and ready for years of service ; but they have been overreached by the rapid advance of sanitation on 
the one hand, and on the other by their occupation by a lower class of tenants than they were designed 


it need not be so. 
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for. Put the people of one of these slum properties in a palace, and the palace would be a slum in a few 
months. ‘This truth is also seen by reversing the action. Place well-bred residents in what is now 
a slum house, and it would gradually but surely become a sanitary dwelling. It is the tenants, and 
not the houses that are to blame. Raise the moral tone of the people, and the slum question is solved. 
Our*Town Council some time ago made an effort in this direction. They purchased Milne’s Court, 
a most interesting tenement of 1690 date. The houses were remodelled, but the exterior remained to 
tell its history in its own way. It is understood that there is no great profit to show on the transaction 
as an investment, because the cost of remodelling was serious ; but even had there been a loss the city 
was still the eventual gainer by having saved the old building from demolition, and thus retained the 
old world feeling of the locality. But note the crucial point : notwithstanding the improvement in 
the sanitary condition of the houses, the mental morale of the tenants seems in no way improved. 
We cannot say like Lord Fisher “ Sack the lot !’’ but must quietly nerve ourselves to the question of 
the betterment of the peopl : 

Let us proceed up the High Street. The quaint panelled timber front of Allan Ramsay's shop, 


that was a joy for years, has been displaced by the new buildings of the North Bridge ; we scarcely 
realised that this *‘ auld farrant ” (old fashioned) tenement was doomed, until we saw it “ was not.” 
On the opposite side of the street and a little west is the Tron Church. In 1788 one of the early * im- 


provements ”’ of the city fathers was initiated in the construction of Hunter Square. ‘There were two 
old “ lands ”’ or tenements which stood one block away from the west side of the church. By examining 
a plan of this spot we can see that if the square had been contracted three feet. these two creat and 
impressive buildings might have been saved. At the time this happened the loss of even so important 
buildings as the Black Turnpike and the Clamshell Turnpike was a comparatively small matter. 
But this has been going on year after year ; one by one, or two by two, the old houses have disappeared. 
So much so that whereas in 1788 the number of old buildings greatly predominated over new buildings, 
in 1919 the reverse is the case. In 1788 there were in the Historic Mile, from the Castle to Holyrood, 200 
closes and Wynds ; to-day not one of these exists, if we except the White Horse Close, which is really 
acourt. Again, in 1788 there were fully 2,000 tenements of houses in this street ; to-day there are less 
than 100, and of houses built before the eighteenth century not thirty. So now when an old * land ” 
is threatened with demolition, it means the prospective destruction of a large fractional part of the old 
town. 

Above the Tron Church the fire of 1824 cleared out the majority of the houses to Parliament 
Square. But on the opposite, or north side of the High Street there are some more than respectable 
links with the past. It must be borne in mind when dealing with old Edinburgh, it is not only the 
properties connected with the history of the city or the country that must be saved, nor, in addition to 
these, only some of architectural merit ; but over and above these there are others—mostly of late 
date—which, without history or outstanding merit, are still possessed of that undefinable, subtle 
flavour of past times that is not only valuable in the general artistic scheme, but absolutely required if 
any one is to understand the history of the making of the city. They may be sometimes plain, even 
sometimes unlovely, yet they are so distinctly ** unmodern ” as to be both architecturally and historie- 
ally indispensable as a part of the old city. 

Karly in the nineteenth century, when Bank Street, as a continuation of the Earthen Mound, 
had been made, a new street that has proved a great improvement so far as traffic is concerned was 
projected. This was the formation of George [V. Bridge as a continuation of Bank Street, connecting 
the north of the city with the south across the old town. But it was unfortunate that a little more 
consideration was not given to its effect upon the buildings and appearance of the old town which it 
eut in two. This is the usual fault of most *‘ improvements”: nothing is considered except the 
immediate issue. On the western side of Old Bank Close there stood Gourlay’s House. wonderful, 
unique, and one of the most characteristic old houses of the city. Its quaint gables, its dormers, 
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corbellings, turrets, and angle end, are full of interest. The bold and continuous fenestration of the 
first floor is as effective as it is original. In Sommervill’s drawing the south (left hand) gable looks 
too flat in its pitch for Scottish work, but otherwise the sketch seems faithful. Besides its architec- 
tural merit this house has historical claims. Gourlay was a man of considerable wealth and import- 
ance and political influence. And consequently we can understand how it happened that this building 
was occasionally used as a quasi-State prison. Within its massive doors were confined some notable 
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people: Kirkcaldy of Grange, the defender of the Castle; Maitland of Lethington, the secretary of 
Queen Mary, Lord Home, Regent Morton, and the Marquis of Huntley among others. If one were to 
examine a plan of the locality, it would be plain that Gourlay’s house in no way could have encroached 
on Melbourne Place. Indeed, if it had been left it would have been somewhat recessed from the 
general ‘* building line,” and would have formed a picture of surpassing quaintness. 

Few intelligent visitors there are to Edinburgh who do not ask for Advocates’ Close. It was just 
opposite to St. Giles’s Church. Of all the many quaint closes of the town it was the most picturesque. 
As all closes were, it was narrow, and encroaching on its narrowness there were outshots, and in the 
upper storeys further projections of timber work, so that one would think the houses on opposite sides 
of the close would almost meet. Indeed, there is tradition that téte-d-téte conversations were held 
across its span. The Advocates’ Close had also its historical side too full for mention here, but all is 
now tradition, and only a sorry ruin the spot looks now, with all the back buildings gone and some 
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warehouses lining one side of the steep way. No doubt, closes in their narrowness and consequent 
darkness are not emblems of sanitary science, and are bound to be amended sooner or later. But the 
clearance here has been less wise than thorough. This close stood with one or two others in a special 
class. Would that it, at least, had been kept in its entirety as an object-lesson of history of the way 
our forefathers lodged ; even though the houses were left unoccupied, it would form a marvellous 
tale of the past. 

Across the street from Advocates’ Close is St. Giles’s Church, and at the north-east angle stood till 
1817 the old Edinburgh Tolbooth—the Heart of Midlothian of Scott’s novel. A plan of the city shows 
the position of the Tolbooth on the street, and the street is narrowed by this position. But this is the 
recognised place for a Tolbooth of a Burgh in the centre of the High Street. Papers referring to the 
removal of the building always bring up the narrowness of the thoroughfare. It is a question if this 
narrowing at the Town House was not for strategic reasons. However that may be, one peculiarity 
of the High Street of Edinburgh was that it never was, and never could be, a thoroughfare. No traffic 
comes to it or from it, except to or from itself. Throughgoing traftie naturally declines to cimb up 
and climb down again, and therefore always takes the lower roads round the old town. The idea of 
considering any but local traffic is absurd. The loeal traffic there even to-day is a negligible quantity. 
At the worst, the removal of the 7 feet timber projections from the front of the houses, as has since been 
done, would have served every practical necessity. And the last argument of all is that our treasured 
possessions sometimes cause us some concern ; but that is not a sufficient reason for throwing them 
away. Now, in order that you may be able to appreciate what the old building was, I show a drawing 
founded on a careful study of many old prints and sketches. Its history can be given in a few words, 
and my reading of its history differs somewhat from that usually told. It was in 1386 that Robert II. 
gave to the Burgh the plot of ground upon which the Tolbooth stood. By the look of it, it is of two 
dates, the eastern block—of somewhat ecclesiastic style of the fifteenth century, and the western block 
of late sixteenth or early seventeenth century. Where is the Tolbooth of 1386, or immediately subse- 
quent ? Now [hold that it is highly probable that upon the site in 1386 there was a building, or failing 
that the Tolbooth was built immediately after possession of the site. Then nearly a century later the 
Bellhouse was added to the east. Ere long, we read that the Tolbooth wanted repairs. One would 
think that a strong building of a century and a half could scarcely be in such a sorry state ; hence the 
suggestion of an old building standing on the site in 1386. In 1571 so dangerous was its state that 
“the tour was taen doon”’ (the tower was taken down). If it were built in 1386 it was then two 
centuries old, but it was probably much older. Late in the sixteenth or early in the seventeenth, the 
new western block was erected, and it is these two blocks which composed the Tolbooth that was demo- 
lished in 1817. One of the puzzles of the old prints was the existence of two large arched windows on 
the north front. This riddle is solved if we accept the areaded ground storey of the restoration, which 
fits in exactly with Sime’s drawing. Arecading was a very common feature of building of that date ; 
opposite and a little farther east there existed at one time a five-arched ground storey, at Warriston 
Close ; Gladstone’s land in the Lawnmarket has two arches on its ground floor front, and further 
instances were to be seen in some of the tenements of the West Bow. 

Thus and thus the losses of Edinburgh were multiplied, and thus the old buildings disappeared 
one by one from the streets and closes of the old city. O for a wider vision, so that we may be led to 
preserve the spirit and atmosphere of the old town, and act before it is too late! Just above Advocates’ 
Close is Byre’s Close, and at the foot of it there still remains a high tenement inhabited at one time by 
the Commandator Bothwell (who married Queen Mary and Bothwell). It is strong in its masonry, but 
the roof of the great semi-octagona! bay to the north is in a terrible state of disrepair. How are we to 
save such beautiful and historical remnants? Improvements must come, but may wisdom come 
with them. Late in the sixteenth century there was a revolt against the narrow close construction, 
and the earliest instance we have to show is the double court at Riddles Court in the Lawnmarket, 
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including Bailie Macmorran’s house with its panelling and ceilings. A century later (1690) on the other 
side of the street a large and more airy conception was contrived in Milne’s Court (part of which has 
recently been remodelled). In 1722 a still larger scheme was projected in James’s Court ; and then 
there came on in close succession Brown Square, Argyll Square, within the city walls, and outside of 
their confines Alison Square and George Square, which is in area almost equal to St. Andrew Square. 
Before George Square was built the scheme of Craig had been designed for building on the high ground 
on the north side of the Nor Loch, where Princes and George Streets now are ; and the North Bridge was 
opened. Owing to the developments that occurred in the centre of the old town some losses of fine old 
houses must have occurred. But, fortunately, in their place there were erected houses of decided merit, 
as, for example, at Riddles Court, Milne’s Court, and so on. But in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century “* Improvements ”’ the losses have not such counter balancing gains. In the post-Reformation 
destruction and decay of our churches, serious losses have occurred with not one compensating gain. 
The demolition of the Netherbow Port. Selkirk’s house, and the series of ecclesiatical residences of 
Blackfriars’ Wynd and Strichen’s Close, are solid black losses. The two grim ancient tenements (the 
Black and the Clamshell Turnpikes) have only the uninteresting classic of Hunter Square to show us in 
their place. And instead of the curious and genuinely Scottish features of Gourlay’s house we have 
only the tame lineaments of Melbourne Place. Of Advocates’ Close only ruins are left, and of the Old 
Tolbooth not a stone. 

And now we come to the Castle Hill, and the West Bow, where perhaps the gravest destructions 
of all have to be acknowledged. These losses are not only in stone and lime, in timber quaintnesses 
and plaster decorations, but losses of genuine pecuniary assets to the citizens. The loss to History 
and Art is great ; so is the actual and prospective loss in money revenue. New Edinburgh with all 
its beauties calls many people from far to visit it. But where New Edinburgh attracts its thousands, 
Old Edinburgh attracts its tens of thousands, to spend their days and dollars in our streets. A century 
ugo, even fifty years ago, Old Edinburgh might have been saved, and it would have vied with any old- 
time city in Europe. But to-day even in the restricted district of the Historie Mile (between the Castle 
and Holyrood), there is only a fragment of the old remaining. Are we to stand idle and see this fragment 
disappear ? Are we to let these derelict tenements remain as slums ? Alas! that is what our fathers 
did ; and we are not entirely free from blame. We have been too long asleep regarding this matter. 
Let us awake to the danger and bestir ourselves to achieve the saving of what remains. Let us clear the 
shame of slumdom from its old “ lands,” and make them the wholesome dwellings of happy people. 

We have only time to mention some losses on the Castle Hill. Sommerville’s Land was one of 
our thoroughly characteristic Scottish timber houses; it was taken down for the erection of the 
Moncrieff Hall. It adjoined Milne’s Court, and each of these formed a charming contrast to the other ; 
Milne’s Court solid, regular, Jong and high ; Sommerville’s Land comparatively narrow, and bristling 
with irregularities and overhanging gables. Immediately west of Sommerville’s Land was the Guise 
group of historic houses, so-called because the most historic of them was the richly-adorned palace of 
Queen Mary of Guise. The group included the Laos Deo House, and Hope House and other good 
examples of Edinburgh building. On the other side of the street many houses of well-known families 
were cleared away. But all these, and more which we cannot even mention now, were as nothing com- 
pared with the loss of the West Bow. Before maps and views were thought of, before tradition lisped 
its story, back in the days of primitive man, when he built on the rock a refuge from his enemies, the 
line of the West Bow was trodden by his feet. After these earliest days it became the horse track of 
medieval times, and later the State Entry to the city in its ancient prime. Fortunately for us, Thomas 
Hamilton (the designer of the Royal High School, amongst other notable works), made careful drawings 
of both sides of the West Bow, as it was before demolition. Mounting up the steep hill we see on our 
left as we leave the Grassmarket, the houses belonging to the Knights Templars, a few of which still 
remain. At the first turn, and facing down to the Grassmarket, is the house of Lord Provost Stewart, 
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a staunch supporter of the Pretender in 1745. Later the house was the birthplace of Donaldson, the 
bookseller who founded Donaldson’s Hospital. Progressing eastwards we note some quaint houses, 
and then come to the bend at which the West Bow Port was. ‘This port was the most ancient gateway 
to the city, and it was within this line that the city grew, and only in later years were houses erected 
south of this Port. Above this gateway—as we climb northwards—we see the old Assembly Rooms 
with their projecting gallery. Here the youth and beauty of the city danced and flirted. Next door is 
the house of Lord Ruthven, who rose from a sick bed to stab Rizzio in Holyrood Palace. Farther up 
there are other lands which are none the worse of having scant records of history. The head of the Bow 
was picturesque in the extreme. Of the west side it was difficult to obtain a view owing to the close 
presence of the ugly Weigh-house. But with a little imagination we can conceive the effect of the 
towering tenements, with high gables and lofty chimney stacks. All these were swept away in the 
construction of the Assembly Hall, Johnstone Terrace, and St. John’s Free Church. The East Bow 
Head is the more famous of the two. The quaint timber block and the massive stone blocks adjoining 
are, with their history, only amemory. There was no senile decay about these tenements, but to satisfy 
some modern idea they were removed. 

Descending the steep thoroughfare and looking upon the east side we have, a few blocks down, a 
tenement with a square-headed pend which led to a dark court where the notorious Major Weir lived 
his dark life. Again we arrive at the place of the Port, just a plain pointed archway with a portcullis 
(according to Gordon of Rothiemay’s map). Beyond the Port was the Clockmaker’s Land with 
Romieu’s strange astrological sign between two of the upper windows. Going now westwards we pass 
some curious looking buildings, doubtless with private histories as interesting as their appearance, but 
these details are unknown. We can as we go discern some instances of ground floor stone arcading, in 
groups of two and three arches. The well-known Mahogany Land is conspicuous in the centre of this 
stretch, with its gable above and timber gallery below. At the corner is a timber-fronted house, of 
which we see also the other side as we turn and descend to the Grassmarket. I think it may be fairly 
identified as the house of the Napiers of Wrichtshouses. The last few houses are still with us. 

We cannot linger here as we would like amongst the galaxy of wondrous houses on this wondrous 
thoroughfare ; but ere we leave this old-world street—steep, unique, antique—we cannot but wonder 
how it was doomed, as of all others the most charming relic of the past. Advocates’ Close, Blackfriars’ 
Wynd, the Netherbow Port, and the Tolbooth, were grievous wounds, but the senseless destruction of 
the West Bow was the greatest crime of all. There was in those days a craze for new thoroughfares, 
and one (an absolutely unnecessary one as the future has shown) was from the Grassmarket to the High 
Street. It must be admitted that the West Bow was of no use as a traffic thoroughfare. So at length 
(for it was not done in a hurry) Victoria Street was formed. A little thought, a little consideration 
would have shown the projectors that if in place of swinging the street in a curve to the north, they had 
swung it to the south, only two old tenements of the old street would have been sacrificed, in place of 
the whole Bow being destroyed. It is to be feared that the projectors did not care! Better still, if 
the new street had started from the Grassmarket at Heriot Bridge, and swung up the hill behind some 
old houses there, and passed the north end of Greyfriars’ Churchyard, crossed the Candlemaker Row by 
a bridge, and then debouched on George IV. Bridge, it would have had a good gradient for a traftic 
street, would have had equal fening value to Victoria Street, and would have left the West Bow quite 





untouched. 

O rare West Bow! The quaintest of the quaint, so consistent in its inconsistencies, so full of 
corners and surprises ; with its solid cliff-like lands, its frail timber galleries, its towering chimneys and 
gables, and curiously perched dormers. If it had been left as an historic and artistic treasure what pride 
the citizens would have in its possession, and what a rare wonder for the stranger who enters our gates. 
Shade of Madame Roland forgive the parody, ““O! Improvement, what crimes have been committed 
in thy name! ’ 
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In the last few minutes at our disposal we can only lightly touch upon the Grassmarket, the Cow- 
gate and the Canongate. Not far from the foot of the West Bow is a narrow old house with noteworthy 
characteristics. The adjoining tenement is condemned. We are led to hope that from the Report of 
the Director of Housing even this house adjoining the older one on the west is to be remodelled, and 
therefore its more valuable neighbour will probably be safe. All of us are more or less familiar with 
the great tenement in the Cowgate that forms the north side of the quadrangle of the old Tailors’ Hall. 
It is just opposite the building of the S.8.C. Society. It is a building of some historical importance, as 
attached to the Tailors’ Hall. It was at one time thought that it would be pulled down, but an en- 
lightened consideration will, it is hoped, prevent this. It is suggested that these houses, stout in the 
masonry and interesting in a hundred details, should not be demolished, but put to some purpose, and 
thus save them from the spoilers’ hands. It is to be regretted that in the Cowgate there now remain 
very few old buildings, and the old houses which were the suburban residences of nobles, Church digni- 
taries, and wealthy merchants are almost all swept away. In the Canongate we are a little more fortu- 
nate. Walking down past Morocco Land on the left, and the dormered front of old Playhouse Close 
on the right, we still also rejoice in the presence of Moray House, with its bold stone balcony to the 
street, and its rich plastered domed ceilings inside. These fine ceilings are reminiscent of similar work 
in the halls of Glammis and Craigievar Castles. 

It may cause some surprise that a member of the Town Council has a proposal of a “ great im- 
provement,” viz., the pulling down of that part of the north side of the Canongate from New Street to 
the Canongate Tolbooth. Like every other improvement we may grant that it is well intentioned, 
but with the effects of other ** Improvements ” in our mind, this more drastic one may well take our 
breath away. But more ; the proposal is not only to pull down these old edifices, but to replace them 
with quasi-replicas of old houses which were done to death in former years! Amongst others to be 
swept away are Lord Kames’s house, a late eighteenth century house set back from the street, but 
unfortunately a later tenement was allowed to be built on its front garden. ‘This is the only house of 
that type in the Canongate. Then below this are the Shoemakers’ Lands, and Hall, the Bible Land, 
so-called because of the text sculptured on the open Book above the doorway. ‘These tenements have 
interesting fenestration, being nicely grouped, and have mullions (quite uncommon at that date), and 
over the large block the turnpike stair has a circular stunted tower rising above the eaves, and this 1s 
covered by an ogee slated roof. \nother good old house next the Tolbooth is marked for slaughter— 
a house quaint and strong, and mercifully without a history. These tenements, we may be sure, are 
not models from a sanitary point of view ; but they are stout and strong, and can have their interior 
remodelled, and thus retained to preserve the ‘* face ’’ of the old city. 

This brings us down to one of the most impressive parts of the old town, what might be called the 
Huntly Group—the Tolbooth and the Canongate Church, and the restored Cross and Well, on the 
one side of the street, and on the south side Huntly House and its neighbours, which in whole must be 
saved. Huntly House, with two stone under-storeys, heavy corbelled course, and inscribed panels, 
is the central figure of the group. The lettered panels have given it the name of ** The Speaking House.” 
Above the stone storeys is a timber proje eting storey and three gables a cood example of its elass. 
This house is for sale, and partly condemned. It is in miserable repair. What is to be done with it ? 
The low archway under the east gable is a pend leading to Bakehouse Close, from which we can see part 
of the back of Huntly House 
gable and chimneys. On the east side of the Close is the last remaining house with a complete forecourt, 


favourite sketching subject, with its oddly-spaced windows, and its 


Acheson’s House. Through the open doorway of the Court we get a nice peep of the entrance of the 
old mansion, and over the wall we see the strong seventeenth century walls and their dormers, so 
typical of the Seottish home of that date. 

We must now draw this rapid and rugged survey toa close. A few yards down the street is Nisbet 
of Dirleton’s House, all of stone, with a recessed stair tower, a massive gable on the street, anda square 
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corbelled outshot at the eastern side. 
Huntly House. 
street. It is at present condemned, but we trust it will fall into the category of those to be remodelled 
and not of those to be destroyed. 


The back of this house is as interesting in its way as that of 
A few doors down is Bull’s Close, with a plain but worthy timber gable showing to the 


Some people would be content if all the houses of historic moment 
were saved ; we may stretch a point and say that those of architectural merit should also be retained. 
But if our descendants are to have any idea of the former appearance of old Edinburgh, there are many 
buildings large and small that must be left, that the development of the city in its buildings may be 











understood. 
** lands.” 


? 


that they can be called ‘‘ slums ” no more. 


No houses, however sanitary, can ever take the place and serve the purpose of the old 
These old dwellings must be left in their outward appearance, and remodelled within, so 
If such an enlightened policy is adhered to, then people 


from far and near (as at present) will continue to flock to the ancient capital of Scotland ; and if these 


old dwellings are slums no more, but clean and wholesome, occupied by contented people. then their 
memories of their sojourn in our old city will be all the more pleasant. 


THE ZEEBRUGGE MEMORIAL 
COMPETITION DESIGNS. 

In the gloom and anxieties of the spring of 1918, 
following hard on the great retreat and the enemy 
thrust for Hazebrouck in Apr.l came the gallant 
audacity of the sea attack on Zeebrugge on St. 
George’s Day, an exploit which not only stimulated 
the morale of the Allies, but had the further practical 
result of making the harbour, as was the intention, 
useless as a submarine base. It is proposed to com- 
memorate this epic feat of arms by a monument 
on the quay between the Mole and the gates of the 
canal lock, a site particularly fitting as being in the 
very centre of the action : on the one side is the spot 
where Sandford’s gallant submarine, that humanly 
guided torpedo, blew up under the Mole viaduct, 
and on the other is the canal mouth, the main objec- 
tive of the attack. For this purpose the Anglo- 

3elgian Union obtained the services of an expert com- 

mittee—consisting of Sir George Frampton, R.A., Mr. 
Ernest Newton, R.A., Mr. Marion Spielmann, M. Paul 
Lambotte, M. Jules Brunfaut, M. Rousseau, and M. 
tyelaudt—to organise and assess a competition open 
to British and Belgian architects and sculptors. The 
committee has now made its award, and the designs, 
mainly models, were recently on exhibition at the 
R.I.B.A. Galleries in Maddox Street. 

It is an occasion to commemorate rather the deed 
than the dead, and such a monument should be not 
funereal, but triumphant. And in the second place it 
must be, obviously, of sufficient scale and vigour to 
stand by the sea and the big things of the sea—ships 
and harbour, Mole and lighthouse. The winning de- 
sign, No. 38 (MM. Dupont and Smolderen), with its 
dominating figure of St. George in triumph on the top 
of a pylon some 50 ft. high, and its strongly modelled 
bronze figures in conflict at the base, is a fine solution 
of the problem, and, sobered under the influence of 
mason and bronze-caster, should make a memorial not 


unworthy of the deed. No. 32 (Messrs. T. 8. Tait and 
W. R. Dick), an obelisk about 75 ft. high, with a band 
of bronze figures in high relief round the base, is 
nearly as good, but it lacks the triumph of the other. 
No. 39 (Messrs. B. Clemens and E. F. Tomlins), a 
half-roused lion on a pyramidal base, is monumental, 
but seems rather to suggest defence than victory, and 
(in spite of the destroyer motif in its decorative band) 
is not so original. 

The remaining designs may be grouped under two 
heads, the obelisk form and the memorial building. 
Examples of the latter are No. 5, recalling the Temple 
architecture of the Aztecs; No. 15, with its colossal 
figures and stepped buildings, breathing the ancient 
might of Nineveh ; No. 17, a pavilion built in diminish- 


ing cubes ; Nos. 34 and 41, of Pagoda form ; No. 36, 
a lighthouse, heraldry and figures; and No. 35, 


where the wrecked Vindictive has become a chapel 
between pylons. Do look, too, for the triumphal arch 
to which the legend is attached “ Approximate esti- 
mate of this project from the ground line Hundred 
Thousand Pound.” 

Those of the obelisk form are too many to specify 
in detail. On the whole they seem to suffer from 
being too gentle and peaceful—for example, No, 23 
and No. 3 (pleasantly drawn). With their pollarded 
trees and cypresses they ask for a park to adorn, not 
a coastline and a horizon of sea. With a war so vast 
and real and bloody and significant still, as it were, at 
our doors, it is surely out of place to go to the middle 
ages for their armoured knights and to Rome for her 
triremes. Ofthe grimmer sort are No. 24, twin towers 
with St. George on horseback riding through ; No. 20, 
Nos. 12 and 13, which smell of sulphur and call for 
some demon apparition; and No. 9, which is spoilt 
by a loss of scale at the base. On the whole it is a 
most interesting exhibition, and a comment on 
national characteristics : where we are bad we tighten 
into primness ; where the Belgian is bad he falls into 
licence. 

W. G. Newron [A.]. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Christopher Wren, his Son, and “‘ Parentalia.”’ 
To the Editor, JourNAuL R.I.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—I was sorry that I could not be present 
when my old friend Mr. Sydney Perks read his very 
interesting Paper on “ London Town Planning in 
1666." I appreciate his investigations, but with all 
complaisance find it goes against the grain to read his 
animadversions upon Wren and severe strictures on 
the son, who appears to have been a high-minded 
gentleman. 

When Evelyn, on the 13th September, 1666, 
presented to the King a plot for a new City with a 
discourse on it, they were accompanied by a survey of 
the ruins. With regard to Wren’s survey, Parentalia, 
as my friend reminds us, narrates : “* Dr. Wren 
immediately after the Fire took an exact Survey of 
the whole Area and Confines of the Burning, having 
traced over, with great Trouble and Hazard the great 
Plain of Ashes and Ruins.” The plotting of Wren 
and Evelyn do not agree as to the limit of the damage 
by fire, but it might be supposed that Wren produced 
a reliable plan after examining and ascertaining the 
condition of the City with general comprehensiveness 

after a survey not obscure but exact in regard to 
what he had to tell. In other words, Wren made a 
wide and comprehensive survey, and it appears to me 
his son claims nothing more, though I admit I migh 
be mistaken. 

Mr. Penrose wrote (D.N.B.): “‘ Wren, as virtual 
Surveyor-General, felt it was his duty to prepare a 
scheme for the rebuilding of the City,” and it is credi- 
ble that he did this pursuant to the royal commands. 
(Parentalia, 267). 

As virtual Surveyor-General and one of the three 
Commissioners appointed by the Crown he was 
equipped, and, thus appointed, was in the position 
subsequently to control the course of affairs. Designs 
doubtless were submitted to him for approval. Asa 
Commissioner of course he made arrangements with 
the City authorities, who assisted, as was intended, in 
much routine and other work; and chief or special 
assistance assigned to Hooke is acknowledged. It 
appears that Wren received no such official designa- 
tion as supposed (or thought to be implied) by his son, 
of whose brief introduction in diction of the time 
the substance, however, remains, and is accounted 
for: “ Dr. Christopher Wren was appointed Surveyor- 
veneral and principal Architect for rebuilding the 
whole City ; the Cathedral Church of St. Paul; all 
the parochial Churches (in Number Fifty-one, enacted 
by Parliament, in lieu of those that were burnt and 
demolished) with other publick Structures ; and for 
the Disposition of the Streets ; A Charge so great and 
extensive, incumbent on a single Person, disposed him 
to take to his Assistance Mr. Robert Hook, Professor 
of Geometry in Gresham College, to Whom he assigned 
chiefly the Business of measuring, adjusting, and set- 
ting out the Ground of the private Street-houses to 
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the several Proprietors; reserving all the publick 
Works to his own peculiar Care and Direction.” 

[ suppose all the men who quickly prepared plans 
for the rebuilding of the City had some opinion of 
themselves, and if Wren knew, and rightly, his own 
powers, still, judging from his character, his chief 
concern was for a fine city and worthy buildings. 
I do not, of course, suggest that Mr. Perks implies 
that Wren was avaricious. Yet the view that he was 
determined to be architect for as many large buildings 
as possible—even related to the other suggestion that 
he was ultra-ambitious—is open to misconception. 
His disinterestedness is matter of history, and it ought 
not to be overlooked that he received only £300 a year 
(in money of the time) as architect for the Cathedral 
and all the churches. His son testifies: ‘* Never- 
theless he was content with this small allowance nor 
coveted any additional profit, always preferring the 
public service.” 

The son’s description of his father’s proposed lay- 
out is accounted for by supposing it tallied with an 
authentic plan seemingly not extant—the “ plan to be 
annex’d,” notified in the margin of the MS. of 
Parentalia. This I think would be the conclusion 
arrived at by my friend.—Yours faithfully, 

Harry Sire [F.]. 





Dividing the Profession. 
To the Editor, Journaut R.I.B.A.,— 

Srr,—There are certain points in the letter of 
Mr. Maurice B. Adams in the last issue of the JouRNAL 
which, in my opinion, require some comment. Mr. 
Adams states that the wholesale blackballing of candi- 
dates last June left the Council no course but to take 
effective means to set that matter right. He, however, 
doubts the wisdom of the method proposed to be 
adopted—namely, the suspension of By-laws 10 and 
11. I cannot see, if the matter must be rectified, what 
other course is open to the Council ; but my contention 
is that no rectification is necessary. 

The course of action adopted by Mr. Adams and 
those other members who blackballed the candidates 
was perfectly constitutional, and the result is that the 
rejected candidates are debarred from further candi- 
dature for a period of twelve months, six of which are 
already expired. Meanwhile the Council have the 
opporttinity of further examining the credentials of 
the gentlemen concerned and recommending those 
for election who will come within a definite ruling as 
to the date of passing the Intermediate Examination. 
If these gentlemen are then elected. as will more than 
probably be the case, I fail to see that any severe 
hardship will have been inflicted. It is difficult to 
understand how Mr. Adams should think that the 
issue was raised to divide the Institute when the only 
objection taken at the Special General Meeting on the 
Ist December 1919 was to the extension of an already 
sufficiently graceful concession, thus providing a 
means for the election as Associates of those who had 
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had ample opportunities of qualifying long before 
the commencement of the Great War. 

With regard to the reference made to the alleged 
concerted action of the Official Architects’ Association, 
I have no doubt that Mr. Maurice B. Adams’ remarks 
will be answered very fully by those better informed. 

The other point Mr. Adams makes is the chronic 
failure on the part of Associates who, he suggests, do 
not recognise their personal obligations to the Institute 
to become Fellows. In this connection it is probably 
not realised that, in accordance with the present con- 
stitution, there are quite a number of senior Associates 
debarred by the seven year * practice”’ stipulation 
from candidature as Fellows, though by their work, 
often produced anonymously, and the length and 
extent of their experience, their claim might well 
justify transference to that grade; and I suggest that 
if clause 3 of the Charter referring to the election of 
Fellows were extended to admit of their candidature 
a great number at present debarred might avail 
themselves of the opportunity. 

ArtHurR W. Suepparp [A.]. 


WAR MEMORIAL 
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CHRONICLE, 
The R.I B.A. War Memorial. 

The Memorial which, as already announced, the 
Council have decided to erect at the Institute, will take 
the form of a tablet bearing the names of members 
who lost their lives in the War. The design of the 
Memorial will be the subject of a competition limited 
to members and students who served in His Majesty's 
Forces during the War. The conditions of competi- 
tion are being prepared by the Competitions Com- 
mittee and will be made known as soon as possible. 
Meanwhile, as it is feared that there may be names 
missing from the R.I.B.A. Roll of Honour, the assist- 
ance of members and non-members in making it 
complete is earnestly solicited. To facilitate their co- 
operation, the list as compiled from the latest informa- 
tion received at the Institute is here printed. 

Honorary FELiow. 
Kitchener of Khartoum: Field-Marsha! Earl. 
Honorary ASSocrate. 


Donaldson : Sir Hay Frederick. 
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FELLOWS. 

Corbett : Alfred Edward, Capt., Border Regt. 

Fletcher : Herbert Phillips, D.S.O., Crovx de Guerre, Major, 
R.F.C. 

France: Arthur Alderson, 2nd Lieut., Royal Engineers. 

Halley: James Mitchell White, Major, Royal Engineers. 

Livesay: George Augustus Bligh, Lieut., South Wales 
Borderers. 

Lines: Roland Walter, Lieut., Canadian Expeditionary 
Force. 

ASSOCIATES. 

Adams : Laurence Kingston, Lieut., 7th King’s Liverpool 
Regt. 

Aitken: Andrew Danskine, 2nd Lieut., Royal Engineers. 

Alexander: George Luard, Capt., London Regt. (attached 
Staff). 

Barrow: Spencer Ellwood, Lieut., 5th Bn. King’s Own 
toval Lancaster Regt. 


Barry: Francis Renton, Capt., 5th (Reserve) East Surrey 
Regt. 
Bausor: Thomas Paul, 2nd Lieut., Shropshire Light 


Infantry. 
Bennett: James, Lieut., Royal Engineers. 
Bennett: Phillip Dennis, Capt., 5th Lancashire Regt. 
Binning: Alan, Sergt., London Scottish. 
Bownass: James Everitt, Princess Patricia’s 
Light Infantry. 
Braithwaite : James Ellis, Private, West Yorks Regt. 
Bull; Joseph William, 2nd Lieut., Royal Engineers. 
Cable : James Sydney, Lieut., Royal Garrison Artillery. 
Callender: George Wilfred, Lieut., Royal Engineers. 
Carmichael : David Arthur, Lieut. 
Clark : Walter Llewellyn, Capt., Royal Flying Corps. 
Cowdell: Charles Joseph Morton, 2nd Tieut., Royal 
Engineers. 
Cubey : Joseph Berkeley, Capt.. Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Davies: Joseph Charles Gladstone, Lieut., Egypt Exp. 
Force. 
Dunn: Gerald 
Artillery. 

Durrant: Arthur Michael, Capt., Royal Engineers. 

Eaton : Charles William, Capt., Leicester Regt. 

Finning: Leonard John, Sergt., 24th Bn. 6th Australian 
Infantry Brigade. 

Fraser: Henry Hubert, Lieut., 3rd Yorks Regt. 

Gibson: Edmund Herbert, Lieut., Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve. 

Gorringe : Wilfred Stuart. 

Griffin: Douglas Morley, 2nd Lieut., King’s Liverpool 
Regt. 

Grissell : Francis, Lieut., Coldstream Guards. 

Ground: John Kingston, 2nd Licut., Royal 
Regt. 7 

Gutteridge : Richard Howard, 2nd Lieut., London Regt. 

Hadwen : Noel Waugh, Capt.. Duke of Wellingten’s Regt. 

Hartmann: Charles Herbert, Lieut., Royal West Kent 


Canadian 


Morton, 2nd Lieut., Royal Garrison 


West Kent 


tegt. 
Hill: Claude Edgar, Staff-Sergt., Royal Army Medical 
Corps. 
Honan: Matthew, Capt., South Lancashire Regt. 
Hooley: Tom Williamson, 2nd Lieut., Durham Light 


Infantry. 
Horsfield : John 
Reserve. 

Houston : William Wylie, 2nd Lieut., Royal Engineers. 

Hoyle: Wilfred, Royal Fusiliers. 

Hunter: George Edward, Capt., 6th Northumberland 
Fusiliers. 

Ixer: Sydney Howard, Lieut., 


Nixon, Lieut., Royal Naval Volunteer 


Royal Naval Volunteer 


Joacary 
teserve. 
Kay: George Alexander, 2nd Lieut., 2nd Notts and Derby 
> 
re gt. 


Leech: William Leonard Boghurst. Rifleman, 9th County 


of London Regt. 
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Lovell : Charles Ernest, Lieut., Royal Engineers. 

Lowes: Albert Edward, A.S.C., 6th Northumberland 
Fusiliers. 

Mackenzie : Gilbert Marshall, Capt., Seaforth Highlanders, 

Meikleham : David Lang, Lee.-Corp!., Royal Engineers. 

Milne : David, 2nd Lieut., Hants Cyclist Batt. 

Minor: Philip, Lieut., Durham Light Infantry. 

Notley : Albert Carr, Lancashire Regt. 

Papworth: Alfred Wyatt, 2nd Lieut., Royal Engineers. 

Petch: Ernest Scott, Private, Royal Scots Regt. 

Phillips: Louis Augustus, Sergt., Public Schools Bn., 
Royal Fusiliers. 

Philp: Richard Manning Haig, Capt., Royal Field Artillery. 

Pilling : Percy Cunliffe, Capt., Loyal North Lancs. Regt. 

Ponton : Harold Frederick. 

Pywell: William Jackson, Private, Hon. Artillery Com- 
pany. 

Rigg: William Arthur, Public Schools Brigade. 

Cecil Walter, 2nd Lieut., Royal West 
Regt. 

tushworth : Tom Sadler, Capt., City of London Regt. 

Shears: Reginald, London Regt. 

Shield : James Edward Coleman. 

Stone : George Marrison, 2nd Lieut., Royal Engincers. 

Stonehouse : Charles, Lieut., East Lancashire 

Stubbs: Edward Woodhouse, Lcee.-Corpl., Royal Army 
Medical Corps. 

Sturgeon : Robert Victor, Corpl., Manchester Regt. 

Taylor: Herbert Samuel, 2nd Lieut., Oxford and Bucks 
Light Infantry. 

Taylor: Joseph Henry, Lce.-Corpl., 
Corps. 

Toone : John Algernon Edmund, Capt., Australian Divn., 
Pioneers. 

Warry : John Lucas, 2nd Lieut., 

Watt: John Douglas Dickson. 

Webb: Philip Edward, 2nd Lieut., 

Whitelev: Charles Taylor, Lieut., 
Regt. 

Winch: Arthur, Corpl., West Yorks Regt. 

Wright: Ceci] Lawrence, 2nd Lieut., Royal Garrison 
Artillery. 


Logers : Surrey 


tegt. 


toyal Army Medical 


Rifle Brigade. 


toyal Engincers. 
Royal Warwickshire 


LICENTIATES. 

Abercrombie: Balfour, Private, Black Watch. 

Atkinson: Beaumont Ellis, Lce.-Corpl., Middlesex Regt. 

Barker: Thomas Christopher, Yorks Regt 

Blackburne- Danicil : Francis, 2nd 
Fusiliers. 

Bowie : 
Contingent. 

Caudweli: Arthur Cyril, Private 
Rifles. ‘ 

Dicken: Aldersey, 
Reserve. 


Lieut.. Roy al 


Georg 


George Pigrum, Capt., 5th Br Ist Canadian 


Queen’s Westminster 


Sub-Lieut., Royal Naval Voluntee1 


Flower: Victor Augustine, D.S.0O., Lt.-Col., London Regt. 
Garratt: Edward. 
Harrison : Christopher René, Licut., 3rd Leicester Regt. 


Henman: Charles Henry Rowed, Quarterm 
Ist Field Co., Divnl. Eng., R.N.D 


ster-Sergt., 


Hockway: Gilbert John Frank, Private, Cambridgeshire 
Regt. 
Jane: William, Major, Royal E1 


Mettham : John Arthur, Capt.. 

O’Brien: Edward, Royal Army 

Phillips : Arthur Maxwel!, Capt.. 
shire Light Infantry. 

Pullin: Henry Charles, Rifle Brigad 

Smith: James Buchanan Pentland, Lee.-Corpl. 








Tinniswood : Alfred, Lieut., Roy ul ngmneer 

Tucker: Arthur Haines, Lieut., Royal Sussex Regt. 

Williams: William Harold, Lieut., Royal Garrison 
Artillery. 

Wilson: John Hardy, 2nd Lieut., Sherwood Foresters. 

Wingate: Alexander, 2nd Lieut., 9th Highland Light 


Infantry. 
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STUDEN?rs. 

Adams: Henry Eustace, Rifle Brigade. 

Appleby: Sidney Derrick, 2nd Lieut., Loyal North Lan- 
cashire Regt. 

Bagshawe : ArthurSamuel, Trooper, West Kent Yeomanry. 

Bell : Edgar Alan, Lee.-Corpl., Staffs Regt. 

Beville : Alfred Geoffrey, 2nd Lieut., London Regt. 

Brundle: Henry Carleton, Lieut. (acting Capt.), Lancashire 
Fusiliers. 

Chalkley: Thomas Henry, Lieut., Machine Gun Corps. 

Davison: W. Rupert, Middlesex Regt. 

Dixon: Cyril Burton, M.C., Captain. 

Doe: Edgar Herbert, Private, Royal Berks. Regt. 

Dowsett : Thomas William, Sergt., Hon. Artillery Company. 

Ford: Lawton Stephen, Lieut., Quceen’s Royal West 
Surrey Regt. 

Freaker: Allen Lionel, Sergt.. London Regt. 

Fromant: Edward George Dawson, Lce.-Corpl., Ist City 
of London Sanitary Coy., R.A.M.C. 

Gascoyne : Charles, Capt., Sherwood Foresters. 

Gaskell : Reginald Robinson, Lieut., Royal Flying Corps. 

Gordon : Donald Jervis, 2nd Lieut., Border Regt. 

Hardman: Adrian T., Lieut., Royal Fusiliers. 

Hillyer: William Harold, Capt., Royal Engineers. 

Horsne!l ; Alick George, 2nd Lieut., Suffolk Regt. 

Hough: Topham Becher Dabridgecourt, 2nd 
Sth East Yorkshire Regt. 

Irvin: John Hawksmore, 4th Bn. Seaforth Highlanders. 

Jenkins: William M.. Lieut.. Welsh Pioneer Batt. 

Knight: Philip, 2nd Lieut., King’s Royal Rifles. 

Lawson: F. H., Capt., 5th Bn. Northumberland Fusiliers. 

Lawton: William Victor, Lieut., Royal Engineers. 

Lowrie : William John, Private, Seaforth Highlanders. 

McLean: James Monteith, 2nd Lieut., Highland Light 
Infantry. 

Matthews : John Beedel, M.C., Capt., North Staffs Regt. 

Moodie : John, 2nd Lieut., Seaforth Highlanders. 

Moscrop: William Noel Jobson, Capt. and Adjt., 5th 
Durham Light Infantry. 

Newbery : Charles Joseph, Private, 3rd Royal Fusiliers. 

Paterson: Henry Franklin, Private, Hon. Artillery Co. 

Penderel-Brodhurst: Bernard Richard, Lieut., Royal 
Engineers. 

Pite : Horace Victor Walter, Lieut., Hampshire Regt. 

Reynolds : John Eric, Lieut., Royal Air Force. 

Shapley: Alfred Edwin, Lieut., Northumberland Fusiliers. 


Lieut., 


Stott: Alfred Edgar, King’s Liverpcol Regt. 
Stuart : Alexander D., Lieut., Seaforth Highlanders. 


Taylor: Martin Bartley, Private. 

Turner: Thomas Edwin, Lieut., 13th County of London 
Regt. 

Walch: James Bernard Millard, 2nd Lieut., 2nd Royal 
West Surrey Regt. 

Walker: Denis H., Capt., 5th P.W.O. Yorkshire Regt. 

Waller: Thomas Jenkinson, 2nd Lieut., Northumberland 
Fusiliers. 

Westwood: Walter R., 2nd Lieut., Royal Field Artillery. 

Whitbread : Leslie George, Private, 1/6th Bn. Manchester 


Regt. 

Whitehead : Henry Montagu, 2nd Lieut., 4th East Surrey 
Regt 

Woodhouse : Ceci! Herbert, Capt., York and Lancaster 
Rx gt. 

Woodley : Stanley W., 2nd Lieut.. Roya! Flying Corps. 

Wray: Ernest Warneford, 2nd Lieut., Royal Engineers. 


The R.I.B.A. and the Institute of Scottish Architects. 

An important reorganisation of architectural socie- 
ties in Scotland has just been completed. The inde- 
pendent societies which previously existed have 
united to form the Institute of Scottish Architects, 
with five Chapters at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, 
Aberdeen and Inverness. The first President of the 
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new body is Mr. William Kelly, A.R.S.A., of Aberdeen. 
The constitution and by-laws have been approved and 
the new body has been admitted as an Allied Society 
under the provisions of the Charter of the Royal 
Institute. 


Suggestions for Reconstruction of Charing Cross Area. 

The Times of the 7th January devoted a leader 
and considerable further space to the description and 
illustration of suggestions by Mr. John Murray [F.], 
Surveyor to the Crown Estates in London, for im- 
provements in the Charing Cross area. The proposals 
are seen at a glance in Mr. Murray’s sketch plan and 
perspective view. Charing Cross Station and Hotel 
are to be moved to the south side of the river. The 
widened frontage of the south side of the Strand is 
continued westwards towards Agar Street, and then 
bends to intersect the new high-level bridge at right- 
angles. On either side of the bridge a street descends 
to the level of the Embankment. A very large open 
space, including the existing courtyard of the station, 
is provided for marshalling the traffic, and a new 
[mperial Way is designed to curve through property of 
relatively small value from the new Charing Cross to 
Leicester Square. The perspective view is taken 
from the Strand looking across the new high-level 
bridge towards the London County Council Hall and 
the new Charing Cross Station and Hotel. The bridge 
is flanked by monumental domed buildings, and a 
Monument of Victory is placed in the open space 
opposite to it. Farther west is an Opera House, 
facing the existing Charing Cross Monument, which is 
not to be disturbed. The Times in its comments 
upon the scheme says :— 

We are disposed to accept the view that it would be a 
grave mistake to bring the new north and south traffic to 
the level of the Embankment, where it would have to cross 
a roadway already burdened with tramways and heavy 
traffic. If it be taken to the level of the Strand, this 
difficulty is surmounted, and an opportunity is provided 
for a magnificent prospect. But it also requires the 
provision of a wide space in which the new stream from the 
south, and the east and west currents between Trafaigar 
Square and the Strand, may meet and blend. The 
widening of the Strand and the removal of Charing Cross 
Station give space for this, leaving the old Cross and the 
entrances to the Tube stations undisturbed in an “ island.”’ 
The traffic will be further relieved by the construction of a 
new Imperial Way, curving through property of relatively 
low value from Leicester Square to the Strand. 


Restoration of Belgium: An Invitation to British 
Architects. 

The Minister of Health, in a letter to the R.I.B.Ae 
dated Ist January, intimates that he has been 
requested by Baron Delvaux de Fenfie, High Com- 
missioner for Liége, to call the attention of British 
professional institutions interested to the programme 
of a competition for designs of various types of build- 
ings required in the restoration of the devastated 
regions of Liége, Namur, and Luxembourg. The pro- 
ject has the assent of the Belgian Minister of the In- 
terior. The High Commissicner says that it is 
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the wish of all who have at heart the full and 
complete restoration of the country that the rein- 
stated districts shall possess charm, the cities be re- 
created under the inspiration of their regional arts, 
and the resources of local tradition be freely drawn 
upon and local materials utilised. He disclaims any 
idea of uniformly repeated types ; a judicious diver- 
sity is essential. 

** Mais,”’ he says, “ il n’est pas niable qu'une collec- 
tion de beaux types de facades de diverses espéces de 
constructions, appropriées 4 la contrée et a l’usage 
auquel elles sont destinées, bien inspirées des styles 
régionaux, sera une précieuse indication pour tous, en 
méme temps qu'un guide pour les batisseurs qui 
voudront, sans nul doute, écouter la voix de nos 
artistes, pour ajouter 4 la Patrie un nouveau charme 
de beauté !”’ 

The following is the full text of the Conditions of 
Competition :— 

Art. 1.—Il est ouvert un concours de facades pour les 
maisons a édifier dans les communes adoptées des provinces 
de Liége, Namur et Luxembourg.* 

Le concours portera sur 10 catégories de constructions : 

1° Maison d’habitation d’un ouvrier, d’un petit 
propriétaire ou d’un petit employe. 

2° Maison d’habitation d’un_ bourgeois 
profession libérale). 

3° Maison de commerce de 
boutique). 

4° Maison de commerce d'une certaine importance. 

5° Maison de campagne, trés modeste. 

6° Maison de campagne, assez importante. 

7° Petite ferme. 

8° Grosse ferme. 

9° Maison communale. 

10° Ecole. 

N.B. Pour les .4 premiéres catégories, les maisons de 
coin sont considérées comme particuliérement intéressantes. 
Toutes les fagades jugées dignes d’étre édifiées seront 
primées. En outre, le Jury classera les fagades primées 
dans chacune des catégories. 

Art. 2.—Le Jury tiendra compte de la valeur et du 
caractére de la construction, relativement a la catégorie aA 
laquelle elle appartient. Chaque fagade devra étre l’expres- 
sion et sera accompagnée d’un plan croquis logique, con- 
fortable et inhérent a sa catégorie. Les concurrents se 
pénétreront de cette pensée que les fagades projetées 
doivent prendre place dans un cadre de constructions 
ayant son originalité et ses caractéres propres, et s’harmo- 
niser avec celles-ci. On peut citer a titre exemplatif les 
genres suivants: Dinant et les localités dévastées de la 
province de Namur,—Battice, Herve, Visé,—le sud du 
Luxembourg: Ethe, Tintigny, ete. ete. La préférence 
ira aux ceuvres inspirées des styles régionaux et utilisant 
les matériaux du pays, ainsi qu’aux projets traités avec 
économie, et tenant compte de la cherté des matériaux et 
de la main d’cuvre. 

Art. 3.—Le Jury disposera d’une prime de 10,000 frs. 
d’une autre de 5,000 frs, de 4 de 2,500 frs et de 25 de 1,000 
frs, qu’il repartira et éventuellement subdivisera selon les 
mérites ceuvres présentées. Ces primes pourront 
étre accordées intégralement a l’auteur de plusieurs projets 
primés. 


(rentier ou 


peu dimportance (petite 


des 





* Les communes adoptées sont ; 

Province de Liége: Barchon, Battice, Berneau, Boncelles, Fléron. 
Francorchamps, Hermée, Herve, Julémont, Louveigné, Mouland, Olne 
Seilles, Visé. 

Province de Namur: Dinant, Hastiére par dela, Houx, Onhaye, Oret, 
{omedenne, Sorinnes, Surice. 

Province de Lurembourg: Herbeumont, Ethe, Iz-l, 
Porcheress®, Rossignol, Tintigny. 


Maissin, Musson, 
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Art. 4.—Le Jury pourra décerner en outre, des diplémes 
de médailles d’or, de vermeil, d'argent et de bronze, 
suivant la valeur des projets. 

Art. 5. 

Art. 6.—Le Jury sera composé comme suit 

Le Haut Commissaire Royal ou son délégue 


-Le Jury statuera souverainement. 


Un Membre de la Commission Royale des Monuments. 

Un Délégué de la Fédération des Sociétés d’ Architecture 
de Belgique. 

Un Délégué de l’ Union des Villes et Communes belges. 


Un Délégué de la Commission pour l’embellissement de 
la vie rurale. 

L’Architecte Directeur du Service des Constructions du 
Haut-Commissariat. 


Un artiste désigné par les concurrents 

Le Secrétariat du Jury sera tenu par un fonctionnaire 
désigné par le Haut-Commissaire. 

Art. 7. Les envois seront anonymes ; chaque projet sera 
marqué d'un signe reproduit sur deux enveloppes fermées ; 
une, contenant le nom et adresse du concurrent, l'autre, 
le nom de_ Ulartiste propose I it comme 
membre du Jury. Les envois seront remis au bureau du 
Haut-Commissariat a Liége, avenue de Ixposition, 35, 
au plus tard le 31 janvier 1920, avant mid Il est 
désirable que les dessins soirent sur ¢ | SSIS 

rt. 8.—Un artiste pourra présenter plusieurs projets et 


concourir dans plusieurs catégories. Les dessins des facades 


primées resteront la propriété du Haut-Commissariat. 


Art. 9.—Les facades seront bien dessinées a l’échelle de 
0m,02 par métre, et accompagnées éventuellement de 
coupes, profils et détails a4 échelle de m.05 par métre. 
Les indications nécessaires seront aussi données sur la 
nature des matériaux employés, 

Art. 10.—Le Jury est tenu de dresser un rapport, ot il 


donnera son avis sur chacun des projets présentés. Aprés 
le jugement, tous les projets envoyés seront exposés 
publiquement pendant 15 jours. Cette exposition du 
concours aura lieu aux dates et aux endroits qui seront 
ultérieurement déterminés. A partir du 20 février, les 
projets non primés pourront étre retirés contre recu, au 
local de leur exposition, jusqu’au let mars 1920. 

Art. 11.—Les propriétaires sinistrés seront vivement 
engagés a construire les fagades primées. Pour chacune 
de ces fagades exécutées et aprés avis du Jury, une prime 
d’encouragement pourra éventuellement étre allouée au 
propriétaire de l'immeuble, si le gouvernement en décide 
ainsi. L’architecte, auteur de la facade exécutée, aura 
la direction artistique de cette facade et recevra une 
indemnité égale & 20° de la prime donnée au propriétaire. 
Pour certaines facades spéciales de constructions trés en 
vue et dont lexécution serait cofiteuse, Monsieur 
Haut-Commissaire pourra éventuellement, sur avis du 
Jury, accorder une indemnité plus élevée, en raison de la 
valeur artistique de l’ceuvre. 


Note.—Il est rappelé que les concurrents conservent la 
propriété artistique de leurs ceuvres. En conséquence, les 
propriétaires qui voudraient construire des facades inspirées 
d’une de celles primées pour étre adaptées a des plans 
spéciaux ou a d’autres proportions, seront vivement 


engagés a s’adresser a V’auteur de la facade qui aura leurs 
préférences. Pour celles-la aussi, sur avis du Jury. des 
primes d@encouragement pourront éventuellement et avec 
Passentiment des pouvoirs publics, étre aceordées au 


proprictaire. Pour ces cas, l'auteur des plans aura a recevoir 
du propriétaire les honoraires prévus par le tarif de la 
Société des Architectes. 


Liége, le 4 no L919, 
Le Haut Commissa Roval. 
sARON DELVAUYX FE FENFFE 
Approuvé a Bruxelles, le 6 noy. 1919 
Le Ministre de lIntérieur 
BaRON DE BROQUEVILLI 


[10 Jan. 1920 


It will be noted that Baron de Broqueville’s ap- 
proval of the Conditions was given on the 6th Novem- 
ber and that the date of sending in designs is the 31st 
January, while the invitation to British architects to 


e take pa't only reached the Institute on the 2nd 


January. Representations were at once made to the 
Minister of Health that the time allowed British archi- 
tects was inadequate and asking him to use his good 
offices with the promoters to get an extension. 


National Congress of Belgian Architects. 
franslated from information supplied by M. Snyers (Liége), and 
ommunicated by Mr. W. E. WooLLey, Corresponding Member Liege 
{ssociation of Architects. 

The 9th National Congress of Belgian Architects was 
opened on Sunday morning, 14th December 1919, at the 
Palais de la Bourse, Brussels. The President, Monsieur 
Mankels, referred to the part played by Belgian architects 
during the war, naming those who had fallen on the battle- 
field or had died in other ways for their country. 

On the proposition of Monsieur Bonduelle (Société 
Centrale d’Architecture de Belgique) and M. Symons, it 
was resolved : 

* That the ‘ Ministre de l’Interieur’ be requested to set 
up a Committee of distribution or allotment of architectural 
works, such Committee to comprise a limited number of 
architects chosen by their confréres and representing the 
devastated regions: the Committee to propose the allot- 
ment of works according to the special capacities of the 
architects, and to take over works already entrusted which 
have not given satisfaction.” 

M. Arthur Snyers (President of the Liége Association of 
Architects) discussed the question of the architect’s 
diploma, which had been agitated for since 1874 in the 
various professional organs and congresses. He said it was 
not sufficient for the architect to have indispensable know- 
ledge: he must also be an artist. In general, the existing 
teaching at the schools responded to their needs, and public 
authorities welcomed their measures, but a diploma which 
would be recognised by law still remained to be created. 
The building public should have some guarantee that the 
architect possessed the necessary qualifications. A pro- 
gramme of studies, a probationary term, should be imposed 
upon all who aspired to practise as architects. At present 
anyone could callhimself architect on paying for the licence. 

On the motion of M. Symons it was resolved that the 
authorities be invited to create immediately an architect’s 
diploma, as being indispensable to the reconstruction of 
the country, and that the National Federation be in- 
structed to negotiate with the Government for the realiga- 
tion of the proposal, 

Another matter discussed was the question of rebuilding 
Ypres. Monsieur David deprecated the rebuilding of the 
town as it was before the war. Economic conditions had 
changed, and the old town was no longer suitable. Plans 
and procedure of reconstruction should be adapted to the 
exigencies of modern life and of social evolution. The 
principal ruins—the Halles (Cloth Hall), St. Martin, 
St. Pierre—should be preserved as a testimony of German 
vandalism and of the endurance and courage of the Allies: 
250,000 English slept under the ruins of Ypres. A monu- 
mental museum should be formed of the most interesting 

débris. Some facade types should be perpetuated, but the 
reconstruction of Ypres should be approached in a spirit 
frankly modern. 
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In the discussion which followed, all the speakers, with 
one exception, expressed themselves in favour of the 
reconstruction of Ypres in modern style, the ruins of the 
Cloth Hall and of St. Martin only to be preserved. 


The ‘‘ Maison de I'Institut & Londres.” 

Mr. Davis, the American Ambassador, in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Simpson for his Address at the 
opening meeting this session, observed that the artist 
speaks the universal language, a tongue that needs no 
interpreter, no grammar, and no dictionary, but by which 
the people of one country may speak across the intervening 
spaces to another and tell them of the life which they 
enjoy. Inspired by the same idea, Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild has carried it into fulfilment by founding in 
London a hostel for the use and benefit of French students 
of English art, science, and letters, and for the reception of 
members of the Institut de France visiting this country. 
The Baron, to whose public spirit and munificence both 
countries are already deeply indebted, believes that a 
durable international friendship may best be founded upon 
that common interest in art, science and literature, which 
exists apart from the world of politics. 


It is a compliment which will be much appreciated by 


members that the advice of their President was sought 


upon the question of a suitable /ocal for the London home 


of the Institut de France. The Worning Post, of the 22nd 
ult., gave the following particulars :— 

* The establishment is similar to the Ecole de France at 
the Villa Médicis in Rome. Its purpose is to enable 
French students to acquaint themselves with the British 
Academies and Institutes, the collection of pictures, 
sculpture, and objects of art in this country, with English 
architecture, science, and literature, and to bring them into 
cordial relations with their British colleagues. 

“In founding the ‘ Maison de l'Institut de France a 
Londres,’ it is the design of Baron Edmond de Rothschild 
to increase and confirm the friendship between the French 
and English nations; and in his enlightened view the 
readiest means to that end consists in extending that 
common interest, and in enlarging that mutual apprecia- 
tion of each other’s achievements in art and science, which 
have always united the two peoples. 

** A distinguished and learned connoisseur, Baron Ed- 
mond de Rothschild, unlike many collectors, values the 
artist as well as his work. The Baron has founded and 
endowed twenty-one scholarships tenable in the new 
Maison de I’Institut 4 Londres: seven for students of the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts, seven for the Académie des 
Sciences, and seven for the Literary Academies. 

* It should here be explained that the Institut de France 
consists of five Academies: (1) Académie Frangaise—this 
is, of course, the Academy of the Forty Immortals, to 
which no honorary members are admitted, and to which 
Marshal Foch and Marshal Joffre have recently been 
elected; (2) Académie des Beaux-Arts, consisting of 
Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, and Music; (3) Aca- 
démie des Sciences ; (4) Académie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques (to which Mr. A. J. Balfour was recently elected 
membre correspondant); and (5) Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres. Thus the renowned Institut de France, 
which, as a department of the Government, has not its 
peer in any other country, will be notably represented in 
London. 

* Baron Edmond de Rothschild, himself a member of 
the Institute (Académie des Beaux Arts), upon coming to 
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England to initiate his project, sought the advice of Mr. 
John W. Simpson, President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and the only British architect who has 
both been elected member correspondant de l'Institut de 
France (Académie des Beaux-Arts), and appointed by the 
Ministre des Beaux-Arts, officier de l Instruction Publique. 
Mr. Simpson at once placed his services at the disposal of 
his confrére gratuitously. Mr. Simpson has been able 
to secure for the Maison de I’ Institut 4 Londres the beauti- 
ful mansion, 185, Queen’s-gate, built by the late Norman 
Shaw, R.A., the acknowledged master of English Domestic 
Architecture, for the late Colonel W. Vivian ; and under 
Mr. Simpson’s direction the house is now being fitted and 
furnished. 

‘* Baron Edmond de Rothschild has purchased the free- 
hold from the Crown, has endowed the property with a 
sufficient sum for its due maintenance, and has presented 
the whole to the Institut de France, so that the Maison de 
l'Institut de France now belongs to the French Govern- 
ment. Among the members of the Commission d’Ad- 
ministration are M. Ribot (Chairman), M. Cambon, Am- 
bassadeur de France en Angleterre, M. Ch. Girault, archi- 
tect, Président de P Académie des Beaux-Arts, and the 
secrélaires perpéluels of the five Academies, including M 
Ch. Widor, the eminent composer, and the famous organist 
of Saint-Sulpice. 

‘Lord Esher, Chairman of the Royal Commission of 
the Exhibition of 1851, representing the trustees of the 
site, has done all in his power to assist Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild in the fulfilment of his design. It is hoped 
that the work will be completed by next May, when the 
President of the French Republic will open the Maison de 
l'Institut & Londres.” 


The ‘‘ Daily Mail” Labour-Saving House. 

The awards in the Daily Mail Competition for Designs 
for a Middle-class Labour-saving House were as follows :— 

First Prize, £250—Mr. C. J. Kay, of Horsham [ Licentiate). 

Second Prize, £100—Mr. G. Berkeley Wills [A.]. 

Third Prize, £50—Mr. E. W. Armstrong [Candidate for 
Associateship]. 

The Assessors were Mr. R. W. James, M.I.M.E., 
A.M.LC.E., Chairman; Mrs. C. 8. Guy; Miss Clementina 
Black, and Mr. Courtenay M. Crickmer [F.]. 

A broadsheet illustrating the Prize Designs—plans of 
first and second floors and perspectives of exteriors—and 
giving the outstanding points of merit has been published 
by the promoters. 

The four general points which formed the basis of the 
assessors’ final decisions were : (1) Convenience of the plan 
from the labour-saving point of view; (2) The merit of 
individual labour-saving suggestions incorporated in the 
house ; (3) The economy with which the idea was carried 
out; (4) The architectural appearance of the exterior. 

The assessors state that the First Prize house could be 
run with one servant with occasional help if the washing is 
done at home. A home providing the same accommoda- 
tion built in the conventional way would require two, three, 
or four servants, according to whether it was planned as a 
two-storey, a three-storey, or a basement and three-storey 
house. The assessors consider that perfection has not as yet 
by any means been reached in the matter of labour-saving 
and simplification of household problems. But the prize 
plans are considered to be the best thus far produced, and 
it is but natural that architects will devise methods of 
improving them. In the opinion of the assessors, the 
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winning plans represent a very considerable advance 
over anything hitherto done, and mark an extraordinary 
improvement over houses built in the past. In the First 
Prize design there is not a dust harbour in the house. All 
angles are rounded, and mouldings are practically elimi- 
nated. Surfaces of walls, floors, ceilings, doors, and 
windows can be readily and easily cleaned without damage 
to the decoration. Bright metal fittings are done away 
with, and heating, cooking, and washing appliances are 
enamelled. The floors are damp-proof, warm, silent, and 
restful to the feet. The windows are hung and built in 
steel frames in such a way that both sides may be cleaned 
from the inside. 


Inter-Allied Housing and Town Planning Congress. 
> Delegates appointed by the Governments of the Allied 
and neutral countries will be present at the Inter-Allied 
Housing and Town Planning Congress to be held in London 
in June next. Among subjects to he discussed will be 
national post-war housing and town planning policies, the 
preparation and carrying into effect of national programmes 
to secure proper housing conditions, standards of building 
construction, and national and regional town planning 
developments. The Congress will be asked to determine 
the minimum accommodation which should be provided 
for a normal working-class family, and the best courses 
to adopt in order to encourage the development of new 
methods of building and the use of new material. 

The proceedings will occupy nine days, and special trains 
will be placed at the disposal of the delegates in which they 
will travel to inspect the progress made in housing schemes 
in various parts of the country, including Birmingham, 
Manchester, and Bristol. 

The countries and Dominions represented will include 
Great Britain, France, America, Belgium, Italy, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, India, Egypt, South Africa, Serbia, 
Greece, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, 
Spain, and the neutral Republics of South America. 

The Congress is being organised by the National Housing 
and Town Planning Council, acting in close consultation 
with the Ministry of Health and other Departments of the 
British Government. 


Garden Villages Conference at Croydon. 


A Garden Villages Conference will be held at the Town 
Hall, Croydon, from January 26th to 30th, Councillor 
C. Heath Clark, J.P., Mayor of Croydon, to preside. The 
following Papers will be read in the Housing Section :- 

Mon., 26 Jan. : 2.30—‘‘ The Ideal Garden Village 

Its Part in National Reconstruction,” by Mr. Ebenezer 
Howard (founder of Letchworth Garden City) ; 
3.15—‘‘ The Winterslow Colony,’ by Mr. Mark Poore. 
5—‘** Principles of Housing and Town Planning,” by 
Capt. R. L. Reiss (Chairman Garden C'ties and Town 
Planning Association). 

Tues., 27 Jan. : 2.30—‘ Pisé Building and its Possi- 
bilities,’ by Mr. Clough W lliams- Ellis. 

3.15—‘‘ Brick v. Wood,” by Mr. Alfred Crofts. This 
paper is an account of an experiment conducted by the 
lecturer at Carshalton to show that under certain condi- 
tions substantial brick cottages may be built at a cost 
only slightly higher than that of wooden bungalows. 

The Conference is organised by the Surrey Land Settle- 
ment Committee for the purpose of securing support for 
its scheme of establishing near Croydon a garden village 
for ex-service men and others. Donations in aid of the 
Conference Funds will be gratefully received, and should 
be sent to Miss H. Macdonell Watson, Conference Secretary, 


3.1 
7.4 


{10 Jan. 1920 


46, High Street, Croydon. Admission to the Conference 
is free. 
A Reminiscence of Forty Years Ago. 


At the General Meeting last Monday, on the 
announcement by the Hon. Secretary of the death of 
Mr. G. R. Julian [Associate 1878-1915], Mr. Wm. 
Woodward [F.] expressed great regret for his loss, 
Mr. Julian being a very old friend of his. | Mr. Wood- 
ward recalled that Mr. Julian, Mr. R. M. Roe, Mr. 
Percy Monckton, one or two others, and himself, met, 
on many occasions, some forty years ago, at Mr. 
toe’s office in Basinghall Street, to discuss the 
question of obtaining for the Associates a vote, of 
which they were not then in possession. The result 
of it all was that the Council at that time were 
induced to look complacently upon the idea, and, 
ultimately, through the efforts of these few gentle- 
men, the Associates obtained the vote, the privileges 
of which they now exercise. 


Monograph on the late Honoré Daumet. 


M. Charles Girault [Hon. Corr. M.], Membre de 
l'Institut, has presented to the Institute a copy of his 
lately published monograph, ** Notes sur la Vie et les 
(Euvres de Honoré Daumet, Membre de !’Institut, 
1826-1911,” with Preface by Léon Heuzy, Membre 
de l'Institut. Some thirty illustrations, several of them 
in colours, are given of the master’s works. The 
volume is a fine specimen of the printer’s art, letter- 
press, plates and paper leaving nothing to be 
desired. Only 300 copies have been printed. The 
work is issued by Victor Jacquemin, 20 Boulevard du 
Montparnasse, Paris. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum has lately received an 
important bequest of eighteenth-century porcelain, the gift 
of the late Miss Florence Augusta Beare in memory of Mr. 
Arthur Doveton Clarke. The bequest consists of a hundred 
pieces, the greater part of which were made at the Royal 
Saxon Factory at Meissen. The majority are figures and 
groups, modelled between 1740 and 1765 by Johann 
Joachim Kaendler and his pupils. Kaendler, the celebrated 
manager of the Meissen factory, may justly be considered 
the father of porcelain figure-modelling in Europe.  Pri- 
marily a sculptor, it is to him that we owe the original idea 
of depicting in porcelain the everyday life of his time, while 
the modelling of articles for table purposes was revolu- 
tionised by his vigorous use of relief. His influence rapidly 
spread beyond Meissen and over the German border, and 
made itself felt in the porcelain works of England and 
France. Kaendler himself is saved by a strong vein of 
satire from the sentimentality that proved fatal to many of 
his successors. His conscious, if playful, criticism of 
eighteenth-century life at a German Court may be clearly 
seen in his numerous figures of children aping the manners 
of their elders ; a charming example in the present bequest 
is a group representing Cupid in the guise of a lady at her 
toilette. Other figures of special interest are two adapta- 
tions of pictures by Chardin, L’Hconome and Les Amuse- 
ments de la Vie Privée, five from the set of French criers, 
and a group of children playing round a cherry tree. A 
pretty figure of a woman making lace is said to represent 
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Barbara Uttmann, who introduced pillow-lace making into 
Germany in the sixteenth century. 
It is interesting to compare these Meissen figures with 
others in the bequest made elsewhere—at Frankenthal, 
Ludwigsburg, Vienna, and Héchst. The last-named factory 
is represented by a particularly attractive statuette of a 
Chinaman playing cymbals, from a model by J. P. Melchior. 

The collection also includes an wnusu: ally large octagonal 
vase of Chelsea porcelain, its sides alternately covered with 
« deep mazarine blue glaze and painted with figures or 
birds. In these paintings may be recognised the hand of one 
of the best of the Chelsea artists, none of whose names, 
however, is known. The vase appears to be incomplete, as 
the blue panels were doubtless intended to receive gilt 
decoration, which for some reason has never been added. 

The bequest is the more valuable as it goes far towards 
supplying one of the principal deficiencies in the Museum 
Collections of Ceramics. For the present the collection is 
exhibited in the East Hall (Room No. 50). 

Loan OF CHINESE Pottery FicurEs. 

The Museum has lately received on loan from Mr. George 
Eumorfopoulos an important series of earthenware figures 
excavated in 1918 from a Chinese tomb of the T’ang 
Dynasty (A.D. 618-906). Although isolated figures of this 
kind are not uncommon, sets from one tomb are still of 
excessive rarity. It is understood that the present series 
was found in an Imperial tomb, and the exceptional size 
of the figures lends probability to the statement. The set 
comprises two Buddhist priests, two supernatural figures, 
perhaps representing two of the Guardians of the Four 
Quarters of the Universe, two genii in the shape of seated 
monsters, two horses, two camels, and three grooms. It is 
exhibited in the Loan Court (Room 40). 

In the same case is also shown a figure of an archer, 
perhaps Yen-mo or Yama, the god of death, from another 
tomb of the T’ang Dynasty. This, too, has been lent by Mr. 
Kumorfopoulos, as well as a fine figure of a man riding a 
camel, which it is hoped will be exhibited very shortly in 
the neighbourhood of the others. 





COMPETITIONS. 
Ilfracombe Concert Hall Competition. 


The Competitions Committee desire to call the 
attention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that 
the conditions of this competition are wholly un- 
satisfactory. The Competitions Committee are in 
negotiation with the promoters in the hope of securing 
an amendment in the conditions. In the meantime 
Members and Licentiates are advised to take no part 
in the competition. 


Bridgwater Housing Competition. 
Eastbourne War Memorial. 

The Competitions Committee have decided to 
recommend theCouncilto veto both these competitions 
because the conditions are not in accordance with the 
published Regulations of the Royal Institute. Pend- 
ing the issue of the veto, Me mbers and Licentiates are 
therefore advised to take no part in the competition. 

Ian MacAtister, Secretary. 
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Birmingham Architectural Association. 


BuiLpinc TRADITIONS MATERIALS OF SNOWDONIA. 
The Fourth General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Association’s Rooms, Royal Society of Artists Build 
ings, New Street. Birmingham, on Friday, December 19th. 
The President, Mr. H Buckland, F.R.1.B.A., occupied 
the chair, and 25 members were present, when Mr. Harold 
H. Hughs, A.R.I.B.A., delivered a lecture on ‘* The 
Local Building Traditions and Materials of Snowdonia.”’ 

The Lecturer pointed out that the climatic conditions 
in the mountainous portions of Wales had a great effect 
on the design of buildings and the choice of materials. The 
storms that take place in this bleak, wild quarter of our 
islands are very severe, and unless one has actually experi- 
enced them, it is difficult to give a graphic description of 
their tremendous powers of penctration. Those who visit 
the district in summer, like those who climb only in 
sunny and dry weather, know nothing of the real glory of 
the hills—‘* Who sees them only in their summer hour, 
but their beauties half, and knows not half their 
power.” 

In view of the physical features of this region, and th 
character of the clements, the low-lying ground was chosen 
by the Romans for the erection of dwellings, the large1 
buildings and most of the fortifications being erected on the 
higher ground. The earliest form of dwelling, and one 
which was certainly in existence at the time of the Roman 
cecupation of the country, was a kind of circular hut, 
although the circular plan was not invariably adopted, 
however, but often varied to an oval or pear-shape. These 
dwellings were of a very rough type, and were neither pro- 
vided with light nor ventilation; the smoke from any 
interior fire escaped by means of the doorway. The 
diameter varied from 10 to 20 feet, and sometimes it was 
even larger. 

As time 


AND 


sees 


went on a house, rectangular on plan, was 
introduced, but very little improvement was made as 
regards comfort or domestic arrangements. It consisted 
of one room with an ingle and fireplace on one of the end 
or shorter walls, and invariably had its doorway on one 
of the side or longer walls. The walls were very low, and 
the roof often sloped up at a pitch of 100°, and was nearly 
always thatched. The roof trusses were formed of oak, 
and were invariably in one large curved piece. The floors 
were formed of beaten clay; some examples of this type 
of floor exist in Wales to-day. After much wear these 
floors lend themselves to a polish, and in more than on 
instance they have been blackleaded. 

The carly churches were simple rectangular buildings, 
and oak and wattle were chiefly employed in their con- 
struction, The same plan was always adopted. no varia- 
tion being recognised by the church builders of the period. 

Descriptions of many of the types of buildings to which 
the Lecturer referred are to be found in Allen Raine’s 
On the Wings oj the Wind, The Welsh Singer, ete., although 
in these books the buildings described are of a later period, 
and are not actually within the area known as Snowdonia. 
They do, however, convey asplendid idea of the traditional 
Welsh dwelling. 

The Rood Screens in the Welsh churches have a 
character of their own, and are indeed beautiful in design. 
The screen at Conway, however, is essentially English, 
owing. of course, to the fact that it was designed and con- 
structed after the advent of English influence in the 
country. It is without doubt the finest Rood Screen in 
Wales to day. Another very beautiful Rood Sereen is to 
be found at Ldanrwst. There is also at this place a very 
picturesque bridge, dated 1636, over the Conway, that i 
said to have been built by Inigo Jones. 

It is very interesting to note how much more easily the 
building traditions can be traced in the smaller villages 
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and hamlets. Few Welsh towns or villages, except such 
places as Maenutrwrog or Ruthin. a 1) ng | 4 ets in 
themselves, but they harmonisi dmirably with thei 
environment, and seem to fit into th nd pe much as 
aw portion, ot a jig-saw puzzle In designing Iwellings to 
suit these majestic surroundings, t] rch faced 
with innumerable difficulties, the battie with the elements 
defying him to the very utmost. It seems the harder the 
stone with which he constructs h walls, tl ess 1m- 
pervious are the buildings to wet. Some of the old wall!s 
were built 3 feet 6 inches thick, with t} inch brick wall 








on the inside. the aperture being ed nh bran, 1n an 
endeavour to keep the house dry. | lible as it 
may scem, the weather actually penetrat t} 

When windows were first introduced they were most 
ineffectual, inasmuch as they did not perfort inctions 
for which a window is expressly designe ight and 
ventilation. They were certainly windoy n name, but 
little more The glass used w of the thick @1 hn opaque 
variety, and they were made in « wo lights 
never three) lattice, and were not hung t but they 
were undoubtedly picturesque. 

The evolution of the “ step ladde1 to the eeping loft 
Was a narrow stone stair, which invariably started on the 
ground floor from a position adjacent to the ingle, or at the 
‘xtreme gable end of the buildin 

Dormer windows were introduced at tl 1 of the 
eventeenth century; hitherto the ping ft had not 
been too brilli intly lighted by h ma window n each 
cable. 

In the « vhteenth century the wa VE 


t much 


higher, high enough, in fact, to permit of an upper storey, 








with its ceiling level coincident with the eay > at any 
rate, it was not nearly so close to the ridge t had been 
th previous types. r 

Granite or slate roc k. according to the d ems to 
have been very plentiful, and much us made of both 
materials. The slate was procured in rg zes, some 
blocks being as much as 7 feet in length. and as it was 
desirable to have a wall which sloped out pretty con 
siderably at its base—so that 1 might be 
carried away from the building—the huge rocks naturally 
obtainable were admirably suited to th onstruction 
\n example ot this typ of plinth mav be found in th 
Church at Bettws v-Coed Cranite was ten put into 
the walls in roundish-shaped boulder ind although th 
was both substantial and picturesque. th nts naturally 
Were large and by no means weather roat \ good de al 
of “ goursed work ” was also employed, tl ! being 
large at the base and diminishing toward the gable th 
method at once reminds us of the Cotswold 

Many of the buildings were wl shed, and opinion 
as to its effect, wsthetically. seems to be mewhat divided 
It must be admitted that a white building it background 
of beautiful green foliage and verdure, as many of the 


Welsh houses were, is all that ean be desired, 


ist trom 


the artist's standpoint ; yet it an be argued that to cove) 
a rubble wall, especially one that is well built and ha 
good colouring about it, is deplorable Probably the idea 
of whitening rough-cast to-day is in some way connected 
with the whitening of these buildings of Wales 

Stone slates were used with good eff and took th 
place of thatching; the spaces between the slates and under 
them were often filled with moss and clay to keep out the 
weather. The colours of the slates used varied from 
russet to red and green, and it strik rather forcibly 
that if more of this typ vere used to-day, the dull root 
of blue and purple, with which we ar » familiar, would 
he more cheerful to look upon in th d mate ol 
ours, There is not the slightest doubt tl the common 
thin Bangor slate has been tbe means of destroying what 
would otherwise have been a picturesque English, aye, 


and even Welsh, village 
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Tiles were used, but not very extensively, and in many 
they placed alternately, red and black, 
producing a very chequer-board-like appearance. 

The thing aimed at in Wales seemed to be simplicity ol 
treatment, and this, together with the majestic, yet simple 
<plendour of the surroundings, certainly produced a resttul 


harmony that would appear astonishing and paradoxical 
among these 


cases 


were 


huge mountains. 





Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society. 


WINGFIELD Manor Howse. 


At a meeting of the Society held on Tuesday, 16th 
December, Mr. H. G. Watkins [F.], president, in the chair, 
iletter was read from the Town Clerk of Nottingham, that 
the School of Art Committee regretted that it was not 
possible to accede to the Society’s suggestion that a repre- 
sentative of the Architectural Society should be co-opted 
on the Committee. Two Associates were elected, and after 
Mr. P. H. Currey [F.], Derby, delivered a 
lantern lecture on ‘‘ The Manor House at Wingfield.” 

Mr. Currey pointed out that the special interest « 
Wingtield consisted inits being an example of a fully deve 
loped type of English country house, all built at one time. 
The remains of a neighbouring mound indicated probable 
sarly occupation of the site, which was adapted for easy 
defence. The Manor was held at Domesday by Robert, 
under Wm. Peveril as overlord, conveyed to Robert de 
Paveley, in whose family it remained till the time ol 
Henry VI., when it passed through heiresses to the family 

f Swillington. The property was successfully claimed by 

Ralph, Lord Cromwell, who was born at Lambley, Notts 
He was a favourite of the King, being Treasurer of Exche- 
juer, Master of King’s Hounds, Constable of Nottingham 
Castle, Kee per of Sherwood Forest, Parks of Clipstone, etc. 
He built Tattershall Tower and Church, Wingfield Manor 
House and rebuilt Wingfield Church. It was a fortified 
house, the necessity of fortifications being shown by the 
Laucastrian raid on Derby and Elvaston. 

The lecturer described how the house was built round 
two courtyards, and was a natural development from the 
Saxon hall with bank and stockade. The outer court com- 
prised the great barn and farm buildings. Features of the 
Manor were the beautiful masonry, the entrance to the 
inner court and the numerous chimneys. The porch and 
oriel of the Great Hal!, the centre of life in a medieval 
house, are fine examples of fifteenth century work at its 
best. Views of the buttery and kitchens were shown, also 
the remains of the drawing room, which was a bower over 
the buttery. The drawing room has often been called the 
chapel, but in Mr. Currey’s opinion this is an error due to 
the large traceried window. The site of the chapel is 
unknown. Attention was called to the beautiful treat- 
ment of the vaulted roof and carved bosses of the under- 


other business, 





croit 

The greater part of the captivity of Mary Queen of Scots 
yas spent at Wingfield under the Karl of Shrewsbury, 
until she was removed to Tutbury. The Manor passed 
to the Earl of Pembroke in 1616, and on the outbreak of 


the civil war was garrisoned for the Parliamentary Party, 





but was captured for the King after four days’ siege by 
Wm. Cavendis Karl of Newcastle. In 1644 it was 
besieged, but Col. Dalby held it with great stabbornness 


for many months, until finally it was taken by assauit by 
Col. Gell. The house was dismantled by order of Parlia- 
ment. After the Restoration it passed to the family of 
Halton, the present owners. It was then partially res- 
tored, the Hall divided into two storeys and several rooms 
and square-headed windows inserted. 





NEWLY 


MINUTES. V, 

At the Fifth General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1919-20, held Monday, 5th January, 1920, at 8 p.m.— 
Present: Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Vice-President, in the Chair ; 
17 Fellows (including 10 members of the Council), 7 Asso- 
ciates, and | Licentiate—the Minutes of the Meeting held 
15th December, having been published in the JourNaL, 
were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The decease was announced of Edward William Hudson, 
Associate, elected 1889, sometime member of the Litera- 
ture Standing Committee, and it was RESOLVED that 
the regrets of the Institute for his loss be entered on the 
Minutes, and that a message of sympathy and condolence 
be conveyed on behalf of the Institute to his nearest 
relatives. 

The decease was also announced of George Richards 
Julian, Associate from 1878 to 1915. 

The following candidates for membership were elected 
by show of hands :— 

As FELLows (27). 
Ayrton: Ormrod Maxwell [ A., 1903}. 
Bluhm: Quentin Mangnall [ 4., 1910], Preston. 
Bourne: Walter Hargreaves !4., 1899], Canada. 
Boutcher : Charles Geoffrey | 4., 1910], Kedah. 
Bridgman: Norman George | 4., 1892], Paignton. 
Brownrigg : Annesley Harold [ A., 1908]. 
Chetwood : Henry John [ 4., 1910}. 
Gamble: Henry Gilbert | 4., 1891], Lincoln. 
Grant: Thos. Francis Wiltshire, M.C. [A., 1910]. 
Le Maitre: William Courtenay [ 4., 1905]. 
Maufe ; Edward Brantwood, M.A.Oxon, [ 
Moore: Leslie Thomas, M.C. [ 4., 1905]. 
Muir: Robert George [ 4., 1912]. 
Oliver: Basil [4., 1910}. 
Ramsey : Stanley Churchill [ 4., 1906}. 
Scott-Moncrieff : William Walter, M.C. [4., 1912]. 
Smithers: Alec [A., 1908]. 
Stone: Henry Spencer Walcott [A., 1904], Taunton. 
Strange: Charles Hilbert [A., 1891], Tunbridge Wells. 
Tench: Edwin James | A4., 1901], Norwich. 
Willcocks ; Conrad Birdwood [ A., 1912], Reading. 
Wills: Frank Reginald Gould [ A., 1892]. 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the 

qualifying examination :— 

Driver: Arthur James. 

Esch: Vincent Jerome, Calcutta. 

Kirby : Edmund Bertram, O.B.E., Liverpool. 
Sandy: Henry Thos., Stafford. 

Wilkinson : Stephen, Calcutta. 

The proceedings closed and the Meeting separated at 
8.15 p.m, 


A., 1910), 








NOTICES. 


Election of Members, lst March, 1920. 

The following applications for election have been re- 
ceived. Notice of any objection or other communication 
respecting the candidates must be sent for submission to 
the Council prior to Monday, 2nd February. 


As Fenuows (10). 

Date: THomas Lawrence [4., 1907], 11 New 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. ; Horsefair, Banbury. 
Drxon-Sparn : Lt.-Co.. Joun Epwarp, O.B.E. [ A., 1900], 

19 Hanover Square, W.1: 37 Belgrave Road, S.W.1). 
GoveH: ArtHUR RevutTLINGER [4A., 1898], 24 Bridge 
Street, Bristol ; 98 Hampton Road, Redland, Bristol. 
Greason: THomMaAs Sepawick [A., 1902], King’s Build- 
ings, Hornby Bombay; Royal Bombay 
Yacht Cinb, : 


Court, 


toad, 
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Hennines: ArtTHUR WitiiaM [A., 1888], 34 Victoria 


Buildings, Manchester; Elm Bank, South Grove, 
Brooklands, Cheshire. 

MatTTHEWS: Masor BERNARD FRANK, R.FE. | A., 1911 
Army Headquarters, India; Military Works Branch. 


Simla. 

NicHOLAS : CHARLES [ A., 1905], 19 Hanover Square, W.1 ; 
Horton, Tadworth, Surrey. 

Powers : ERNEST Marston [4., 1909], 51 Standard Bank 
Chambers, Johannesburg, S. Africa; Caer-y-Din. 
Sharp Street, Yeoville, Johannesburg. 

And the following Licentiates who have 

Qualifying Examination : 

Fry: Lieut.-Col. Petrrr Grorar, C.M.G., 
Waterloo Street, Weston-super- Mare ; 
Saints’ Road, Weston-super-Mare. 

SHEPHEARD: THOMAS FAULKNER, c/o Shepheard & 
Bower, Liberty Building, School Lane, Liverpoo! ; 
13 South Bank, Oxton, Cheshire. 


passed the 


D.8.0., 28 
Woodford, Al] 


As AssociaTEs (73). 
Appison: JosepPH [Special War Examination], 9 Church 
Terrace, Turriff, Aberdeenshire, N.B. 
ArMSsTRONG : Epwarp WILLIAM [Special War Examina- 
tion], c/o Architectural Association, 35 Bedford Square. 
Bapcock : Pau. S pe cial War Examination], 8 Woodside. 
N.W.4. 
BARTLEY: ALVA Martin [Special War Examination|, 
Ewen Street, Takapuna, Auckland, N. Zealand. 
BEATTIE : OSCAR ALEXANDER [Special War Examination), 
Wagga Wagga, New South Wales, Australia. 

Berry: ARTHUR GILBERT [Special War 
7 London Street, Norwich. 

BeTHamM: ARTHUR ARCHER [Special War Examination), 
39 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

BLOOMFIELD: WILLIAM Swanson READ 
Examination], Gisborne, N. Zealand. 

Broap: GorpdoON LESLIE [Special War Examination], 
18 Meadow Bank, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester. 

CABLE: CHARLES JOHN [S pe cial War Examination), ye | 
Great Elms Road, Bromley, Kent. 

Carr: GERALD Mosman, M.B.E. [Special War Exam.), 
Hiawatha, New South Head Road, Rose Bay, Sydney. 

CasHMORE: Francis Mitton [Special War Examination |, 
18 London Street, W.2. 

CHIpMAN: NOEL INGERSOLL [Special War Examination |, 
45 Lincoln Avenue, Montreal, Canada. 

CHRISTIAN: FREDERICK FISHER [Special War Examina- 
tion|, 98 Newry Street, North Fitzroy, Melbourne. 
CunpALL: Puiie Henry [Special War Examination), 

i3 Jesmond Avenue, Hilton Park, Prestwich, Lancs. 
Davies : Davip OwEN Harris [Final Examination, 1919), 
** Maengwyn,” Knoll Avenue, Swansea. 
Davies: WitLIAM GEORGE [Special War 
94 Jesmond Avenue, Bradford, Yorks. 
Dear: FRANK TwypDaLe [Special War 
9 Haycroft Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 
DraAFFIN: Matcoutm Kerru [Special War Examination), 
King Edward Avenue, Epsom, Auckland, N, Zealand. 
EpGrecuMBE: JoHN Haroup [Special War Examination |, 
Hamilton, Waikato, Auckland, N. Zealand. 
Fixncn: Criirrorp Horace [Special War 
Lord Street, Roseville, Sydney, N.S.W. 


Eva mination % 


S pe cial War 


Examination), 


Kxvamination a 


Evamination C 


Forp: Tuomas Francis [Final Eramination, Volo), 
36 Hanover Park, Peckham, S8.E.15. 

Frater: Ropserr [Final Examination, VIO], 7 Bank 
Street, Greenock, N.B. 

C(eNTRY: EpGar CHarctes 'F inal Baamination, Vt, 


c/o Messrs. Grindley & Co., 54 Parliament Street, S.W 
(;REENISH: FRANK EaGar [Special War 
Karori, Wellington, N. Zealand. 
GRIERSON : HuGH CRESSWELL [Special War Examination 

Queen Street, Auckland, N. Zealand. 
Hamitton: Rospert Bein [Special War Examination | 
c/o Architectural Association, 34 Bedford Square, W.C 


EBwvaminatio: 
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HANNAFORD : LEONARD Gorpon [Sgecial War Examina- 
tion], 29 Matheson Road, West Kensington, London. 
Harpy: Prine [Special War Exan 7745 View 
Point Crescent, Jasper Avenue, Edmonton, Canada, 
Hontprow: ALFRED Ernest [Special Final Examination, 
1919], 13 Cowper Road, Hanwell, W.7 
Hvesparp: Pamir Wappineton, M.A. [Special War 
Evamination,|, 112 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 
Irwin: LEIGHTON Francis [Special War Examination], 
39 Tavistock Square, W.C. 
JACKMAN : FREDERICK [Final Examinatie 
Lodge Cottage, Yateley, Hants. 
Jeater: Witttam Davin [Special War Exan 
‘* Werona,” Woodstock Street, Mayfield, Newcastle, 
N.S. W. 

JEFFREYS: Harotp Morton 
Rylston Lodge, London Road, Maldon, Essex. 
JewELL: Harry Hersert [Special War Examination 

12 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Jones: OwEN CampeBELL [Special War Examination 
Skinners’ Hall, 9 Dowgate Hill, E.C. 


rnatior 


, 1919], ¥ iteley 


ination|, 


Special War Examination], 


Lee: Ropert Artuur [Special War Examination], Bank 
Street, Meadowbank, N.S.W., Australia. 
Liste: Bertram Epwin [Special War Examination], 


7 Observatory Road, East Sheen, 8.W.14. 
McKenzie: JoHn Cuarwes [Special War Examination], 
50 Kingscourt Road, Streatham, 8.W.16 
Mactaurtn: Ropert Witttam [Special 
1915], P.O. Box 234, Gisborne, N. Zealand 
McMiIcHaeEL: AnastatR Marsuauri, M.A. [Final Exam., 
1919], Commercial Bank House, ¢ allander, Perthshire. 
MaIsEY : SAMUEL REGINALD [Special War Examination], 
88 Pitt Street, Sydney, Australia 


Examination, 


Massey: Horace Lovenni [Special War Examination], 
9 Gower Street, W.C.1. 
Masters: Witt1am Ewart [Special War Examination], 


3 Leeside Crescent, Golders Green, N.W. 
Mevtprum: Percy Hayman [Special Examination, 
34 Cartwright Gardens, W.C.1. 

Natuscn : STANLEY [Special War Examination], 27 Tanza 
Road, N.W.3. 
Nispet: ALec [Spec jal 
Terrace, York. 


1915], 


Examination), 37 Avenue 


War 


NowLAND: RayMOND CLARE [Special War Examination], 
Ashfield, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Orprme: ARNOLD Mostyn [Special War Examination}, 


Azalea Street, Prospect, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Pitpircn: Pum Haroip [Special War Examination), 


Myrtleberry, West End Avenue, Pinnet 

Rew: Gorpon Stuart Special War Examination], ¢/o 
The Architectural Association, 35 Bedford Square, 
W.C.1. 

Retpy: Epwarp DANTE! Special War Examination, 
“Te Kainga,” Kelmarna Avenue, Herne Bay, Auck 
land, N.Z. 

Rump: James Evvasy [Special W Kava ition), 6 Vic 
toria Terrace, Inverness. 

RuwaLp: Cyrin C. Special War Exvaminatio Palmer 


Street, Chatswood, Sydney, Australia 
Sate: Freperick [Special War Examination), c/o The 
Architectural Association, 35 Bedford Square, W.C 


Savece: OLIVER FREDERICK [Special War Examination 
c/o Messrs. Adams, Little and Wood, Hong Kong. 
Smart: Jack Stocker [Special War Examination], * Rob 
LOY, Middle Street, South Kensington, Sydney, 

N.S. W. 

Smart: Roy ARCHIBALD [Spe lL War Exai ition], 43 
Hawthorn Grove, Hawthorn, Victoria, Australia. 
Souza : WALTER Epwarp DE [Final Examination, 1919], 

20 Woodville Road, Golders Green, N.W 
STEPHENSON: ARTHUR GEORGE [Special H Examina 


tion], 21 Kooyong Koot Road, Glenferrie, Melbourne. 
STEVENSON: Roy Kennetu [Special War Examination], 
Mandeville Hall, Clendon Rd.. Toorak, Victoria, Aust. 


INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS {10 Jan. 1920 


StoppartT: Rosert WiLi14M [Special War Examination], 
19 Fairlawn Avenue, Chiswick, W.4. 

TANNER: EpGar ALLAN Davey [Special War Examina- 
tion}, 18 Hestereombe Avenue, Munster Road, S.W.6. 

Tuomas : Percy Epwarp, O.B.E. [Special War Examina- 
tion], 6 & 7 St. John Square, Cardiff. 

THomMas: STANLEY Kwnicur [Special War Examination), 
Castle View, Usk, Monmouthshire. 

TURNER: DonaLp K. [Special War Examination], Abbots- 
ford, Sydney, Australia. 

Wess: KENNETH Epwarp [Special War Examination], 
Kent Road, Rose Bay, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Wut! James Hopce [Special War 
Albert Lodge, Albert Place, W.8. 

WiLkKes: Francis Hittron, B.Arch. [Special War Exami- 
nation], ** Hyrneham,”’ Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 

WILLIAMSON : JOHN WaLLace [Special War Examination}, 
94 Devizes Road, Salisbury. 


Examination, 


WoopHousE: Francis Percy Mark [Final Examination, 
1919], Southmead, Wimbledon Park, S.W. 

Wyatt: Lestiz HERBERT WiLLIAM [Special War Exami- 
vation), 69 Tierney Road, Streatham Hill, S.W.2. 








Books and Pamphlets Received. 

Popular Description of Sir John Soane’s House, Museum, 
and Library. Written in 1835, by Mrs. Barbara 
Hofland. Edited from the * Description ~ of 1835, by 
Sir John Soane, R.A., by Arthur T. Bolton, F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., Curator of the Museum. With 8 illustra- 
tions. Price 6d. |Soane Museum Publications, No. 5. 
To be obtained only at the Museum.] 








English Eighteenth-Century Sculptures in Sir John 
Soane’s Museum. By Arthur T. Bolton. With 21 


illustrations. Price 2s, Soane Museum Publicaticns, 


No. 7 








Prospective Arrangements for General Meetings. 
Jan. 19.—** On Citizenship ” Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo [F’. }. 
Award of Prizes and Studentships. 
Feb. 2.—President’s Address to Students. 
Presentation of Prizes. 
Feb. 16.—‘ Education of the Architect ’ 
Waterhouse, F.S.A. [F.]. 
March 1.—¥lection of Royal Gold Medallist. 
Election of Members. 
March 29.—* The Planning of American Depart mental 


Paper by 


’ 


: Paper by Paul 


Stores”?: Paper by H. Austen Hall [F.], Godwin 
Bursar, 1919. 

{pril 12.—-* Architecture in India”: Paper by John 
Begg | F.!, Consulting Architect to the Government of 
India. 





General Meeting (Ordinary), Monday, 19th January. 

A GENERAL MEETING (ORDINARY) will be held 
Monday, 
purposes : 

To read the Minutes of the Mecting held 5th January ; 


19th January, at 8 p.m., for the following 


formally to admit Members and Licentiates attending for 
the first time since their election. 

To read the following Paper : 

ON CITIZENSHIP, 
By HautsEy RicarDo [F.]. 

To read the DEED OF AWARD OF PRIZES AND 
STUDENTSHIPS, 1919-1920, 
the Common 


the Council in 
with 


made by 


writing under Seal in accordance 
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